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Illustration by Hazel Goodwin Keeler 


HE three women in the nearly de- 
Dens parlor car had made acquaint- 

ance during their trip westward and 
this last day their conversation had turned 
upon divorce—that ever popular topic with 
feminine folk. 

One admitted one; one had had none, but 
coyly owned to having slight tendencies that 
way now; while the third, a tall, handsome 
blonde, admitted she had but recently dis- 
carded her third. 

The two less-disconnected women looked 
somewhat askance at her frankness in dis- 
cussing pro and con marriage in general and 
her own in particular, but, nevertheless were 
avid to hear her talk and, from time to time, 
made little discreet cluckings of sympathy. 

"You didn't make very good selections, 
did you?" queried the one who was still un- 
detached. 

“I thought I did. Of course the first was 
just puppy love, and we both got over it 
quick. The second one seemed pretty fair. 
He had heaps of money and was a good all- 
around fellow, but at last he fell awful hard 
for a little brunette in his office. She was 


clever—that girl; nothing but marriage for 
her. 


"He mooned around like a sick calf so 
long I got tired of it and began to have 
‘brunette thoughts’ myself. At last he told 
me all about it. How ‘This is a case of real 
love that comes only once in a life time' 
and all that sort of stuff with which men 
fool themselves and try to fool others. And 
"Would I release him? 

"At first I felt pretty bad, but who was I 
to stand in the way of a real history-making 
passion? So I snapped out of it and agreed. 
He gave me money—plenty of it too, I'll 
say for him—and got a divorce. We are 
pretty good friends now, but I have to 
laugh. That was only five years ago and 
now he is wondering how to get rid of her. 
He never will. That girl is too smart for 
him." 

“And you are still friends?” 

"Sure! Why not? He was pretty square 
about it all—more than most. Darn it all, 
anyone is apt to change their mind. Some 
folks change their minds as often and as 
easy as they change their shirts. Anyway T 
didn't want him, as a husband, with his 
mind always on some other woman. Now 
we are good friends. I don't expect any- 

(Continued to page 4) 


> A French Colleen ^ 


if such a thing can be. Renee Solla of Paris, one of the “sisternity” 


of the twinkling toes! 


Herbert Photos. 


Gosh, look what a copy of the 1931 10-Story Girl Photo Revue did to 


these poor fishermen! 


The volume got ’em so interested they forgot all 


about fishing and drifted right out to sea. They’re able to smile, though, 
because they had a couple of smelts in their pockets and their trousers 


needed airing, anyhow! 


(Continued from page 2) 
thing from him—or he from me—and we 
get along fine. 

“Land! You all know that half the time 
a woman makes a fuss about losing a hus- 
band to some one else it isn’t their love that’s 
hurt. It’s their pride, or else they don’t 
know just where they can better themselves ; 
or else they are mad because they didn’t do 
it first. I just figured probably he had 
beaten me to it—so I turned that leaf over 
and started all over again.” 

“What about the last one,” curiously in- 
quired the other woman. 

“Say, I thought that sure was for keeps. 
You see after the other two ‘preliminaries’ 
I said to myself: ‘Now, Vi, you just be a 
real canny canary and the next man that 
wants to put you in a nice little private 
cage—for life—be sure you want to be put 
—and that the same goes with him.’ 

“T sure did like him. I do yet—some- 
times, but that marriage went on the rocks 


because of a ‘hold-up’ " 


reminiscently. 

“A hold-up? Was he a ‘hold-up man?’” 

“Gracious, no! He was honest enough. 
We both had plenty of money. No! Every- 
thing went along fine as silk and smooth 
as could be for a long time; too smooth I 
guess. 

“At last he got to staying out late and 
gave me that old-time alibi about being kept 
at the office, and all that, and me, being 
pretty much set on him, never tumbled. 

“The papers were full of horrible things 
happening and I used to tell him something 
awtul would happen to him some night when 
he was out late. Well, it happened all right, 
I guess. 

“One night I was sitting up waiting for 
him, as usual, when I heard him running up 
the steps. I got to the door before he could 
open it. He stood there; his coat over his 
arm, his necktie untied, his hat gone, and 
shoes in his hand. 


and she giggled 


“He came into the house breathless and bet I got out just as quick as I could and 
as he followed me into the library he said: ran all the way home.’ 
My God, Vi, I was held up. It was ter- “Td say you got out quick,’ I told him. 
rible! They tied me up and took off my ‘Too quick! And I pointed to the shoes 
clothes so I couldn't follow them. But you in his hand. One was a woman's shoe!“ 


Wonder What the Neighbors Had To Say 


The Jolly Rollers met at the home of Inez Gor 
don Friday afternoon to rehearse the dance nwm- 
bers for the play to be given next week. It being 
too hot indoors for any strenuous exertion they dis- 
robed and went out on the spacious front lawn 


where they had plenty of room to cavort around. 
Before many minutes had elapsed about a hun- 
dred spectators were lined up in front of the 
house and seemed to be greatly enjoying the un- 


usual sight. 
Atem in The Westville (Ind.) Indicator. 


qu 


Lady on a 


Springboard . . .. 


most of the springboard being 


cut off by our editorial scissors 


because photo-engraving is ex- 
pensive, and the lady is the only 
thing you «want to see anyway. 
Dorothy Jordan is her name— 


but you say you guessed that? 


Underwood and Underwood Photo, 


ESTBROOK threw his hat, gloves 

* and coat on a chair, while his wife, 

who had removed her gorgeous 
opera- cloak, was smiling amiably at herself 
in the glass and arranging a few stray curls 
with her jeweled fingers. For a moment 
he looked at her, as if on the point of say- 
ing something, but hesitating, finally he said: 

“You have flirted outrageously tonight!” 
She looked him straight in the eyes, with an 
expression of triumph and defiance. 

“Why certainly,” she answered. 

“Tt made me look ridiculous!” 

“Ts this a scene?” she asked arching her 
eyebrows. “Do you mean to criticize my 
conduct ?” 

“No, only I meant to say that Farrel’s 
attentions to you this evening were positively 
improper and if I had the right—I would 
not tolerate it.” 

She regarded him quizzically. 

“Why, my dear Paul, what has come over 
you? You must have changed your mind 
and your views since last year. If you re- 
call when I found out you had a mistress, 
whom you claimed to love passionately, I 
pointed out to you then, as you did me to- 
night, that you were compromising yourself, 


that your conduct hurt me and that you 
were making me look ridiculous. What did 
you say? That you were perfectly free, that 
marriage between intelligent people was 
merely a partnership, a sort of social bond, 


but certainly not a moral bond. Is that not 
true? You gave me to understand that your 
mistress was far more captivating than I am 
and although you said all this in a very nice 
way and I admit you did your best to spare 
my feelings, I understood perfectly what 
you meant.” à 

Westbrook colored with embarrassment. 
His wife continued: 

"If you recall, you hinted that if I chose 
to take a lover, you would not object in the 
least, providing it was secret. You even 
told me how clever women could be in such 
cases and how well they could manage to 
keep things quite under cover. I understood 
perfectly, Paul. Now, for the past month 
or two, you act as though you were jealous 
and I can't understand it at all." 

He swallowed hard. “I’m not jealous, 
dear, but you're so young, so impulsive, I'm 
afraid you'll expose yourself to criticism." 

"You make me laugh! Your conduct 
(Continued to page 9) 


Scrambled 


Athletics? 


No, just Claire Dodd, 


Paramount Star, intro- 


ducing Bicycle Polo, a new 


fad of tired Hollywoodites. 


Underwood and Underwood Photo. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
would not bear very close examination. 
You'd better not preach what you do not 
practice!“ 

Don't laugh,“ he remonstrated. This 
is no laughing matter! I'm speaking to you 
as à friend, a true friend. As far as your 
remarks go, they are very much exag- 
gerated.“ 

Not at all. When you confessed to me 
your undying love for that chorus girl, I 
took it for granted you authorized me to 
imitate you. I have not done so—” 

“Please—” 

“Don’t interrupt me. I have not done so. 
I have no lover—as yet. I am looking for 
one, but haven’t found any to suit me. He 
must be very nice, nicer even than you are, 
which is a compliment although you don’t 
seem to appreciate it.” 

“This joking is entirely uncalled for.” 

"I'm not joking; I'm in dead earnest. I 
haven't forgotten a word of what you said 
. to me a year ago and when it pleases me to 
do so, I'll find a lover and you will be none 
the wiser, like a great many other hus- 
bands!” 

“How can you say such things?“ 

She laughed. “How can I say such things? 
Why, my dear Paul, it’s your own phi- 
losophy of married life, isn't it?" 

“Maybe it is and maybe it isn't, but there's 
one thing you've got to understand. I won't 
have Farrel court you the way he did to- 
night." 

"You are jealous, I knew it." 

“No I'm not, but I don't like the idea of 
being made a damn fool of in public and if 
I catch that man devouring you with his 
eyes, like he did tonight, I'II—I'll beat hell 
out of him!” 

Again she laughed. Could it be possible, 
Paul, that you are in love with me again ?" 

“Why not? I could do a lot worse." 

She walked towards the mirror, haughty, 
self-possessed. 


“Thanks. I’m sorry for you—because I 
don’t love you anymore.” 

Impulsively he crossed the room, grasped 
her shoulders and planted a kiss on her bare 
back. She turned with eyes flashing. 

“How dare you do that! Remember, ac- 
cording to our understanding we are noth- 
ing to each other; we are complete 
strangers !" 

"Please don't be angry, I couldn't help it. 
You look so charming tonight." 

She placed a jeweled hand on her swelling 
breast. 

“Then I must have improved wonder- 
fully," she said. 

"You look positively charming. Your 
arms and shoulders are beautiful and your 
skin—" 

“Would captivate Mr. Farrel—” 

“How nasty you are! But really, I can’t 
recall having ever met a woman as captivat- 
ing as you look tonight.” 

She turned towards the mirror. 

“You must have been fasting lately.” 

“What’s that ?” 

"I said, you must have been fasting 
lately." 

“Why—what do you mean?" 

"Just what I say. You must have fasted 
for some time and now you're famished. A 
hungry man will eat things which he ordi- 
narily would cast aside. I am the neglected 
dish you wouldn't mind eating tonight." 

“Anne! How can you say such things?” 

"Why not? To my knowledge you have 
had three women in the last year, all of them 
young actresses. How else can I explain 
your sudden fancy for me except by your 
long fast?" 

Once more he approached her as she 
turned to meet him. 

* Anne," he said, "you may think me rude, 
brutal, but I must admit I've fallen in love 
with you again. I love you madly!” 

She seemed surprised. 
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“Well, well! Then you—wish to—” 

“Exactly,” he blurted. 

“Tonight ?” 

“Anne!” 

“There, you are shocked again. My dear 
boy, let us talk this over quietly. We are 
strangers aren’t we? I am your wife, it’s 
true, but according to our agreement I am— 
free. I had intended engaging my affections 
elsewhere, but I will give you the prefer- 
ence; provid- 
ing—lI receive 


One Thousand Dollars a month, is that 
about right ?" 

“Yes, about that." 

“Well, Paul," she said, “give me a thou- 
sand dollars and I'll be yours for a month, 
starting tonight!“ 

He was taken aback by the nature of 
the request. 

“Anne,” he cried, “are you crazy?” 

“No,” she replied, “I’m not; but just as 
you say. Good 
night!“ 


the same com- 
pensation.“ 


Crossing 
the hall, she 


He looked 
at her, puz- 
zled. 

“T don’t un- 


entered her 
bedroom. A 
vague per- 
fume perme- 


derstand you; ated the whole 
what do you room, subtle 
mean?“ and voluptu- 
“TIl explain A. ous. West- 
it Am I as brook ap- 
good - looking peared in the 
as the women doorway. 
you have been “How love- 
supporting?“ ly it smells in 
“A thou- here!“ 
sand times B "Do you 
better." LY NP j think so? I 
“Better . a always use 
than the nic- Bi 8 8 : : _Coty’s, never 
ext one?” o PST Dus she üben aere she's gonna hides “aay ther per 
“A thou- friend, 'cause if he ever got a look at those hundred fume." 
dnd Glen” piss i py he'd be trying to ring the bell every “Really, I 


All right, 
how much did she cost you 
months ?" 

"Listen, what on earth are you driving 
at?" 

"I mean how much did you spend on the 
nicest of your women for jewelry, apart- 
ments, suppers, shows and clothing, in three 
months ?" 

"How do I know?” 

"You ought to know. Well, let us say 


in three 


never noticed 

—it's lovely." 

""Thank you, but please go, I want to re- 
tire." 

“Anne!” 

“Will you kindly go?” 

Westbrook entered and sat on a chair, his 
wife moving towards her dressing table. 

“You won't go? Very well.” 

Slowly she removed her dress, letting it 
slip tantalizingly from her well-rounded 
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hips. Westbrook could just glimpse her 
beautifully shaped breasts half hidden be- 
hind a silken brassiere. He rose and stepped 
towards her. She retreated. 

“Do not come near me,” she warned, “or 
I shall become angry, do you hear ?" 

Disregarding her warning he attempted to 
clasp her in his arms, only to be rewarded 
with the contents of a bottle of toilet-water 
in his face. He fell back, dripping wet and 
thoroughly provoked. 

“How stupid of you!" he shouted, mop- 
ping his face with a handkerchief. "Haven't 
you any sense?” 

“Possibly not,” she replied. “But you 
know my conditions. One Thousand Dol- 
lars!” 

“Ridiculous !” 

“Why ridiculous?” she asked. 

“Why,” he thundered. “You ask why? 
Who ever heard of a man paying his wife to 
share her bed?" 

She lifted her hands in mock embarrass- 
ment. 

*Oh!—how horribly rude you are!" 

“I suppose I am rude, but I repeat, the 
idea of paying one's wife is ridiculous! Posi- 
tively stupid!” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

"Really? Is it any more ridiculous to pay 
a prostitute? It certainly seems stupid when 
you have a wife at home." 

“That may be, but I don't want to be 
ridiculous." 

She sat on the bed and began removing 
her stockings, revealing her legs and thighs, 
firm and well proportioned. Westbrook ap- 
proached a little nearer and said tenderly : 


“What an odd idea of yours Anne!” 

“What idea?” 

“Asking me for a thousand dollars!” 

“Odd? Why is it odd? Are we not 
strangers. You say you’re in love with me; 
all well and good. You can’t marry me as 
I’m already your wife, so you buy me. My 
God, haven’t you bought other women? Isn’t 
it so much better to give me that money 
than to give it to a strange woman who 
would no doubt squander it? Come, you 
must admit it’s quite a novel idea to actually 
pay your own wife for her favors! An in- 
telligent fellow like you ought to see how 
really sensible it is; besides a man never 
loves anything unless it costs him a lot of 
money. It would add new zest, new sparkle 
to our—conjugal love, by comparing it with 
your—illegitimate love. Am I right?” 

He looked at her dumbfounded. 
walked towards the bell. 

“Now then, Mr. Westbrook, if you don’t 
go, I'll ring for my maid!” 

For a moment he stood there, perplexed 
uncertain as to what his next move should 
be. Then suddenly he reached for his wal- 
let, stripped it of its contents and tossed 
the bank-notes in her lap. 

“Here, you witch, but remember—” 

She picked up the money, counted it and 
said: 

“Remember what?” 

“Don’t get used to it.” 

She burst out laughing. 

“One thousand dollars each month, Mr. 
Westbrook, or else I shall send you back to 
your chorus girls. Furthermore, if my at- 
tentions please you—I shall ask for more!” 


She 


Well Supplied 


BATHING BEAUTY 
WINS BY 100 PINTS 


—Headlines in The Mansfield (Ohio) News. 


She Does a Mighty Jingling Dance 


does Kourana, with all these medallions strung along her fair self. In Paris, in case you'd 


go to see—and hear! 
Herbert Photos. 


ter than any other monument because 
it reminded her of the baby: short, 
dimpled feet and hands, a round, curly 
head, and such a cunning, little way of 
looking at you with its head hanging down. 

Of course, there were other stones quite 
as beautiful and considerably cheaper, too. 
But she had set her heart on the cherub. 
And when a woman makes up her mind to 
have something, wants it more than any- 
thing else in the world, she’s bound to 
have it. 

So when she told Maurice which one of 
the monuments she wanted he became 
furious and said it was a sin and a shame 
to put that much money in a tombstone for 
a baby. 

The monument she wanted was priced 
at a thousand dollars. 

“But what is a thousand dollars to a 
young man who is making a good salary?” 
she argued. 

Well, it turned out to be the biggest 
quarrel they ever had. They were absolute- 
ly ruthless in the way they talked to each 
other. Usually, when they had their little 
differences, the only thing she could do was 
to go away and cry. 

But this time she was more reckless than 
he was about what she said. 

It may be that it was because she thought 
he was trying to belittle the baby. Or, it 
could be that she knew Maurice was not 
sincere in his objections to the price of the 
monument, 


S. liked the wide-winged cherub bet- 


It makes a big difference when you know 
a person's running a bluff. 

Maurice had never practiced economy in 
his life. Never. He ordered a taxi when 


7 


Felty N 


j^. me 


Nei. 


it rained, wore lavish ties, ate at the most 
expensive restaurants, gave fifty-cent tips 
and never was known to shave himself. He 
was a regular prodigal, Maurice was. He 
thought it was terrible for her to wear a 
last-year’s hat, or shoes that had been in 
the repair shop. If anything, he was too 
full-handed, too wasteful. 

Well, when she realized she had said 
enough, had spent her wrath, she put on 
her hat and coat and went to play bridge 
with her best girl friend—Emma Grace. 
She left the house without telling Maurice 
where she was going. It was the first time 
she had ever done a thing like that. 

After a while some other girls came in 
to play bridge also. They played and played 
and played and played. 

She didn’t enjoy herself as the others 
did. She was miserable the whole time she 
was there. She felt a little twinge of con- 
science over the way she had treated Mau- 
rice. Then she decided to go home and 
make up with him. She would bake a 
cherry pie for supper and surprise him. 

She found the house dreadfully silent, 
deserted-looking. It had never seemed that 
way before. She guessed it was because 
she felt so bad about the quarrel. 

She made the cherry pie and some crisp, 
sugared doughnuts. She ordered chops and 
a specially prepared salad. Then she sat 
down and waited. 

Maurice usually came home at a quarter 
of six. They had supper at six-thirty. 

She waited until seven, then she became 
uneasy, restless. She went into the hall and 
switched on the light. 

It would be just like Maurice to go to 
the Club and not say anything to her about 
it because of the way she had walked off 
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from him. He was fond of “getting even,” 
Maurice was. 

Something seemed to tell her to go to 
the hatrack where his best hat and his 
raincoat hung. But the hat that was hang- 
ing there was his old one. That was strange. 

She went to it, took it down. Sticking in 
the band was a small piece of paper—a 
note. 

"I'm gone for good,” it said, and was 
signed “Maurice.” 

And then. Well, she went to work, as 
most women do when they are left on their 
own resources. She got a job in a loaning 
office. Her work was easy, mostly dicta- 
tion, and she liked it. 

Her boss was a kind-hearted man. He 
didn’t expect her to rush with her work. 
He spent lots of time with his three chil- 
dren. 

They played around in the office a lot. 

She became fond of them, especially the 
boy. She thought it was because of the one 
she had lost. 

For a year or two she withdrew from 
people. She occupied two dingy rooms on 
the fourth floor of a tenement house. All 
day she thought about the long, tiresome 
steps and the dark, foul-smelling halls. 
But she couldn’t do any better for she was 
saving up to buy the stone—the one with 
the wide-winged cherub. 

“Since I've been making my own money 
I’m more set on it than ever,” she told the 
tombstone dealer when she was ready to 
buy. 

Then they looked through the entire 
marble yard for the stone she had in mind, 
but it could not be found. 

"I'm sorry, lady," said the dealer, “but 
we're out of that particular style of stone. 
You'll have to wait 'til I can order one." 

"Oh, but I wanted it for the baby's birth- 
day." 

"When is its birthday ?" 

“Tomorrow—the tenth of June. I came 
in here, three weeks ago, and picked out 


the tombstone I wanted," she sputtered. 
“The man told me he would set it aside for 
me." 

“You must have talked to the other man. 
He's out of the city today. Evidently he 
forgot to mark the stone and it's been sold. 
But I can get you one here inside of a 
week, maybe sooner." 

Since there was nothing else for her to 
do she gave the dealer her order, and 
walked out of the shop. 

She was terribly disappointed. "Week 
after week she had looked forward to the 
time when the blackened, wooden slabs, 
which marked the little grave, would be 
replaced with a gleaming white marble. A 
stone that she never could have bought if 
she hadn't sacrificed to the last penny. 
Sometimes she had even gone without her 
meals in order to put aside a certain sum. 

The next day, which was the tenth of 
the month, she went to a florist’s and 
bought a wreath of pink rosebuds. 

She and Maurice had always taken a 
wreath of pink rosebuds to the baby's 
grave on its birthday. 

Then she ordered a taxi for the ceme- 
tery. 

It was early in the morning. June was 
in the earth and sky. Summer and sun- 
shine and roses. It was a lovely, lovely day. 

And she found it in the full glory of the 
morning—a beautiful wide-winged cherub 
with short, dimpled feet and hands, a 
round, curly head, and such a cunning little 
way of looking at you with its head hang- 
ing down. 

At first, she could not believe it was her 
baby's grave, so thrilled was she with the 
beauty of the cherub. 

"Of course, I'm mistaken," 
"This is some other baby's grave. 
stupid I am." 

Mystified, she was about to turn away 
when her eyes caught the inscription on 
the tombstone: 

(Continued to page 16) 


she cried. 
How 
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Some Bad Colds Started This Hat 


and little Fraulein. Inge Blaamann, pretty German actress, who had to cancel many en- 
gagements, invented this “draught excluder" hat, now being copied by Berlin Modists. 
(Anyway, that’s the way the long publicity story goes, attached to the picture!) 


Underwood and Underwood Photo. 
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THIS IS THE PHOTO REPRODUCED 
ON THE COVER OF THE 


NEW 1931 GIRL 
PHOTO ANNUAL 


There are 100 more girl photos inside, and it 


costs not five dollars, but 


50c 


All dealers, or direct by express from 529 S. 


Clark Street, Chicago. 


(Continued from page 14) 
PHILLIP RODNEY 
Age 3 yrs., 5 mo., 14 days. 


Yes, it was her darling 
Phil’s grave beyond a doubt. 

The beautiful wide-winged 
angel, standing there on its 
base, seemed to say to her: 
“Behold the place where he 
lies!“ 

And then she saw flowers 
on the grave another wreath 
of pink rosebuds. 


Placing her wreath beside 
the other one, she knelt in an 
attitude of prayer. 


And so it happened, that 
while she was on her knees a 
man came up to the grave and 
knelt beside her. 

With tears dimming her 
eyes, she raised her face to his 
and smiled. 

“Maurice, why did you do 
it?” she asked. 

"Because it was the best 
way I had to tell you I was 
sorry for what has happened," 
he answered. 

It was early in the morning. 
June was in the earth and sky. 
Summer and .sunshine and 
roses. Yes, it was a lovely, 
lovely day. 


Zina Palgree 


an Oriental dancer, who makes those wiggles just walk 
up and down herself, to the tune of the tom-tom-tom 


or whatever they play. 


Mme, Celeste Photo, Villa Moderne, 
Montrouge, Seine, France. 
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What's In a Name? 


By BEATRICE CHAPEL 


from the telephone, eyes alight with 
eager anticipation. Mavis WAS a darl- 
ing. She had just murmured these words 
over the telephone right into Johnny’s ear. 

“Now Johnny, please come out. There 
will not be a single soul here but me. Dad 
and Mother will be away all night,” and 
here her voice trembled slightly, “I’m so 
afraid and lonesome, just terribly lonesome, 
Johnny, and I always feel so safe when 
you are around and I really need you to- 
night, so you take a sneak out here.” 

And Johnny had replied, "I'll take a 
chance and come, honey, but I'll bring my 
pajamas with me for I'm going to stay all 
night. I know how your Mother feels to- 
ward me but wild horses couldn't keep me 
away, that is if you really want me to?" 

"You know we are always of the same 
mind about every little thing, dear," Mavis 
had laughed, “so I'll look for you." 

While Johnny was decreasing the miles 
that separated them, Mavis was trying to 
think what she should fix for a lunch. She 
hunted up a pack of Dads cigarettes. She 
did not smoke but she knew Johnny would 


Js THURLOW turned away 


want one first thing. She hoped her Pal 
would wear that tricky checked suit, the one 
with the flaring trousers. She simply adored 
that suit, or was it because of the wearer, 
for Johnny was a wonderful playmate. She 
knew her Mother would be very angry if 
she ever found out Johnny stayed all night 
but she was only young once and she meant 
to enjoy herself. Plenty of time when she 
was old as Mother to settle down. Johnny 
could tell such perfectly killing stories, the 
kind with a double meaning. There was 
certainly nothing SLOW about Johnny. 

The siren on the Sport Roadster started 
shrieking as the car came up the drive and 
Mavis hurried out to greet her guest. 
Johnny threw open the door of the car 
and with a bound was up the steps, had 
given Mavis a hearty kiss, a bear hug, and 
asked, 

“How’s the girl? Where's a Camel?" 

E M: 

Satin pajama legs crossed, cigarette alight, 
Johnny was regarding Mavis through half 
shut lids as she brushed out her long hair 
for the night, and saying, 

“Do you know Mavis, you are really a 
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sweet kid, and what lovely hair,” reaching 
over and twining a curl about a finger, “It’s 
a wonder some really decent guy doesn't 
come along and grab you.” 


"[ didn’t in- 
tend to tell you 
just yet,” fal- 
tered Mavis, 
“but I AM go- 
ing to be mar- 
ried in the 


Spring to Jerry 
Stone.“ 
Do you 


mean to sit 
there and tell 
me that you are 
in love with 
that p 
asked Johnny 
with a frown. 
“T didn’t say 
I was in love 
with him, it’s 


Mother’s 
wish.” 
“Well, I’m 


damn sure I'd 
never marry a 
person if I 
wasn't wild 
about them,” 
returned 
Johnny. 
“That’s one 
thing I wanted 
to see you 
about," said 
Mavis, “I 
thought maybe 
you might have 
something to 


say to Mother.” 

“What about? You know. if she ever 
even saw me in her house she’d kick me 
Here, little Pal, let’s forget the gloomy 


out. 


” 


girl? You see 


pa 


ER 


= > 
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“Why don't you wanta take me home tonight, big boy? 
Got another date?” 


“Yeah, with a copy of the new 1931 10-Story Girl Photo 
Revue!” 


wait. 


I'll be awake all right. 
are cold. I wish you would get in with me 
instead of using the other twin bed." 


stuff for tonight. Did I tell you that new 
one about the travelling man and the Swede 


Although it was rather raw Mavis had to 


laugh. You just 
couldn't with- 
stand Johnny 
for really 
Johnny was 
perfectly ador- 
able. 
* 


Where do 
you keep the 
cold cream,” 
asked Johnny 
from the bath- 
room door, 
“my lips are 
chapped ?” 

“Tt’s here on 
the dressing ta- 
ble," answered 
Mavis sleepily 
from the bed. 

“Here, here," 
laughed John- 
ny, "don't you 
go to sleep on 
me just yet 
after my com- 
ing way out 
here to be with 
you; besides 
I've a little se- 
cret to pour 
into your shell- 
like pink ear. 
I'll be with you 
in a minute." 

Hurry then, 
I can hardly 

These sheets 


(Continued to page 21) 


Another 
Latest - in · Intimate 
Apparel- for 
Milady” 


Photos 


as displayed by Catherine 
Moylan. We make up this 
magazine so far in advance 
that this photo is perhaps 
already out of style in “un- 


dies.” 


Underwood and Underwood Photo. 


ENED. 
"Ge 


(Continued from page 19) 

“Hadn’t thought of using it. Where is 
that darned switch? I want to cut the light 
off. Oh here it is and here I come.” 

ER o x 

An hour later Mavis whispered to her 
bedfellow, “I thought I heard a car drive 
in a few minutes ago. Maybe Dad and 
Mother got back after all." 

“Well, if they have, I'm in a hell of a 
fix," replied Johnny. "I guess you are right. 
Some one is coming up the stairs now. Did 
you lock that door?" 

“Certainly I did," whispered Mavis. “Yes, 
it’s Dad and Mother. I hear them talking 
now. Oh heavens she’s coming here.” 

“Well, I’m not going to do a disappear- 
ing act in my ‘nightie’ and it’s no use for me 
to hide for of course they have seen the 
car: I'll just stick right here. You can let 
her in if you want to. I'll take my medi- 
cine." ; 
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“Mother,” exclaimed. Mavis next day, 
“you are a regular brick, you certainly acted 
sensible last night. I thought sure you 
would break down the door and put Johnny 
out, but you passed right by.” 

“Don’t thank me, my dear,” replied her 
mother, “rather thank your Father. Of 
course we recognized the car and I felt just 
like doing that very thing but he wouldn’t 
let me. Said girls would be girls and he 
hated to deny you pleasure. But from now 
on you must never see Johnny again.” 

“Well, Johnny’s going away anyhow, she 
told me last night; she’s going to be mar- 
ried next month and live out on the coast. 
Really Mother she is not ‘hardboiled’ like 
you think. It’s only that she has been try- 
ing to live up to the name her parents gave 
her at birth and as to the trousers—why 
they are the thing at the seaside—all we in- 
landers will be wearing them before long.” 


fas 


pr SJ 


— 


A Close Shave 


When Miss Virginia Brenholtz 17 of 911 
Franklin Ave., awakened to find a burglar at her 
bedside early Sunday; she gave him a shave and 
screamed for help. The intruder, who had pocketed 
two diamond rings valued at $1500 and $10 in 


cash, fled. 


Atem in The Columbus (Ohio) Citizen. 


Jonathon 
Tolber¥’ 


snakes. Not as a hobby, but because 

each live copperhead sent to the Serum 
Institute netted a whole dollar. And a dol- 
lar, to a Tennessee mountaineer, looms 
larger and is more important than the full 
moon. 

All that sultry, sticky August day—one 
of those when Ancistrodon Contortriæ for- 
sakes damp, secluded haunts to sun atop flat 
boulders—he scoured the rugged Signal 
mountain foothills. The three-gallon glass 
jar on his back imprisoned but one thirty- 
inch specimen. Luck persistently kept her 
fingers crossed. 

On earlier hunts he had found copper- 
head’s at Dudley’s Cop. Though that lay a 
mile off his route, he hung his coat over a 
branch, slung his jar across one shoulder, 
began the arduous climb. 

The spring beyond the clearing trickled 
refreshingly, enticingly. Tolbert stooped. 
As his lips touched cool water a flicking 
thump struck off his tattered felt hat. 

He sprang erect. Once before he had 
felt that sensation. It was the lightning 
swift blow of a striking reptile. In those 
surroundings it could mean only a copper- 
head. 

His thonged stick ready, he overturned a 


Tana TOLBERT collected 


CR OTR _ —, 


UM 
fy Elton Stexrett 


stone. Nothing. A second stone: again, 
nothing. In the hollow under the third lay 
a rich prize. Blurred like a movie slightly 
out of focus a female copperhead and four 
nearly grown young vibrated menacingly on 
close wound coils. 

Releasing his sole captive—it means ex- 
termination of the weakest to confine to- 
gether unrelated copperheads—one by one 
the entire family was deftly noosed, 
threaded through the narrow opening, 
crowded into the confining jar. 

A bag of five should have contented Tol- 
bert, but when his first quarry coiled bel- 
ligerently before him, he decided to risk 
lassoing it, planing to draw the thong tight 
below the head and throw closely spaced 
half hitches over both stick and snake to 
make it safely portable. 

Dexterously he encircled the spitting head, 
drew taut his loop, grasped the thrashing, 
whipping tail. The heavy jar cumbered him. 
One bare foot slithered down a slimy stone. 
Desperately he strove for balance. Grasping 
toes seized, slipped again; he tottered. 

He crashed, striving to protect the pre- 
cious jar. A stone shattered the glass. One 
agonizing instant Tolbert struggled amid 
the writhing reptiles, six of the most deadly 

(Continued to page 24) 
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Even Stars Swing Out of Their Orbits 


and this one has gotten itself quite upside down. Margot Grayhame, if you care to turn 


the book, and meet her face to face. She does this each morning in her London flat. 


G. F. P. Photo. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
species known to America. Through his 
mind flashed memories of the horrible death 
agonies of two negroes, both copperhead vic- 
tims. 

Just when he dared hope he would es- 
cape unharmed, that significant thump smote 
his ankle. Through the grime slowly oozed 
two tiny drops of dark blood. The female 
had struck. 

Frantically he reached for his knife and 
the bottle of permanganate crystals—first 
aid equipment of every snake trapper. His 
heart froze. They were in his coat pocket, 
a mile down the mountainside. 

He pictured himself as he would eventu- 
ally be found when circling buzzards marked 
his body: big, bloated, black, unbelievably 
repulsive after the poison's spread. He shut 
his eyes to banish the horror. Groping fin- 
gers found a glass fragment. It was razor 
sharp. With it for scalpel he circled the 
skin around the two punctures, stripped it 
from the bone, cast it from him. 

Now to suck out the venom. He strove 
to bring his ankle to his mouth. Strain his 
mightiest, a twelve-inch gap remained. He 
was doomed. Already he seemed to feel 
the numbed swelling presaging the passage 
of the poison through his veins. His clothes 
oppressed him. He tore open his collar, 
loosened his clothes. 

His hands clenched on the belt, a long, 
strong one, discarded by his grandíather 
when increasing girth made it useless. At 
the feel of the sturdy leather an idea burst 
upon him. 

Snatching the belt from his trousers, Tol- 
bert buckled it through the last hole, en- 
circled the gory ankle and, after a third 
failure, forced the loop over his head. 

Between the leather strips he thrust his 


stick. Turn by turn he wound it. Gradually 
the ankle neared the face. At last a bare two 
inches intervened. Neck muscles collapsed 
under the terrific strain. His chin pressed 
cruelly into his breast. His thigh, unsocketed 
by the irresistible force, cracked ominously. 
Still he twisted, slowly, steadily. Beyond 
failure lay death, and it was—could it be 
worse than the self-inflicted tortures? 

Another twist brought wound to outreach- 
ing tongue. A second more of soul-destroy- 
ing agony and he could draw out the poison. 
Feverishly be wrestled with his lever. The 
pressure around his head was unnerving, 
maddening. The intense throbbing blinded 
him, blurred the foot so close to his starting 
eyes. At last the parched lips tasted blood, 
his blood. He had succeeded. 

Thrice he released the tension enough for 
space to spit. Twice he nerved himself again 
to bear the torture of twisting up the belt. 

Minutes passed while Tolbert, utterly ex- 
hausted, lay so still the circling buzzard 
wheeled for a second look. At last, neck and 
thigh shrieking complaint, he sat upright. 
A reddish, irregular disk drew his gaze. It 
was the patch from his ankle. Mechanically 
he studied it. Through the skin protruded 
two tiny, curved, needle-sharp objects. He 
reversed the patch. Had the snake, in strik- 
ing, lost her venomed fangs? 

One long minute he stared, felt gingerly, 
incredulously, of the points. Then the tiny 
pocket in the hills echoed to laughter— 
laughter as crazy as that with which the 
loon shatters the northern twilight. 

The reptile, striking angrily in the trashy 
growth, had driven a tiny twig against the 
man’s bare skin ahead of her broad, blunt 
nose. Jonathon Tolbert had well-nigh torn 
himself asunder to suck at two holes pierced 
by blackberry thorns. ` 


SELF SERVICE 
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The Cop Is Always Right 


SO 


HE teller who belonged at window 
T* failed to obey orders. He 

reached for a gun instead of lining up 
promptly with the others, face to the wall. 
Larry the Leopard's gun wore a silencer. 
It made no more noise than would the 
drawing of a cork from a beer bottle. But 
the teller sank down as though suddenly 
too weak to stand erect any longer. 
Another man who had turned his face for 
a moment from the wall, swore softly and 
leaped toward Larry. The popping sound 
came again. 

Larry had hoped to avoid this. There 
musn't be more of it. He herded the rest 
of the bunch into the big vault at the rear. 
He shut the door behind them, turned the 
knob. Then breathed easier. Perhaps it 
was for the best this doing what he'd been 
forced to do. He could work unmolested 
now—and a lone man needed non-interfer- 
ence. 

Outside the grill, the big bank lobby was 
empty. The front door had been closed 
promptly at 3:30. Each remaining cus- 
tomer, passing to the street as he finished 
his business, had pulled it shut behind him. 
It locked itself automatically. 

Larry had been the last customer. He 
had pretended to draw a check, suddenly 
drawn guns instead and leaped the low rail- 
ing that led to the rear passage behind the 
teller’s windows. He had covered the long 
line. All but two had the sense—or lack 
of courage—not to resist. 

Swiftly now he raked the contents of the 


By LeRoy Cartwright 


cash drawers and counters into a big brief 
case. The safe hadn’t been time-locked yet 
and he dialed it expertly open, rifled it of 
its packets of bills and securities, made a 
careless bundle of the latter with the bills in 
the center, then left the bank, apparently 
a zealous employee taking a part of his 
work home with him. 

Brisk and businesslike he moved through 
the crowd on Pine street. A half block 
north he came to his car. It was a power- 
ful specimen, long, low, top-down; built for 
high speed and brute stamina. He laid the 
brief case and bundle in its front seat, 
slipped in under the wheel. . There were 
sounds behind him. He looked back. A 
crowd was running toward the front of the 
bank. He heard the crash of a splintering 
door, saw a policeman swinging an axe. 
There had been, then, a telephone án that 
strong room! He should have thought of 
that. 

He drove hard to make Third street— 
the first cross street—did it and got by just 
as the cop there switched traffic east and 
west. If he could make Fourth as luckily! 

Larry had his getaway route well laid 
out in his mind; had planned two of them, 
in fact. . . .The first was to turn left at 
Fourth. One block west to Pacific; neither 
signal nor officer there. Pacific, a through 
street running north and south like Pine, 
was without stop to Aneheim, nine blocks 
north. .Right turn then, when he 
reached Pacific. North to  Aneheim. 
Boulevard stop there. Slow down for that, 
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turn west onto Aneheim. Open road from 
there all the way to the harbor. He’d make 
San Pedro in ten minutes. Park his car 
at the foot of Fifth street. “Kid” Terry, 
five minutes later, would get it, head back 
east in it and swing south toward the Mex- 
ican border. Larry would walk with his 
loot the half block to the boat landing. 
There “K. O.,” the big fellow, would have 
the speed boat waiting, motor throttled 
down but running. 

Ten minutes, then, to glide out of the 
harbor, four hours or a little more to make 
it to a certain private inlet adjacent to a 
rough, tough town in the sheltering repub- 
lic to the south. . . .They'd keep well off- 
shore going down. A speed boat couldn’t 
be seen many miles out. . . 

But the traffic at Fourth when he reached 
it was flowing east and west. For a mo- 
ment—the cop's back was to Larry and the 
sounds behind him had increased—he was 

tempted to crash by as though unnoticing, 
risking a left hand turn. Then thought 
better of it. 

However, he was at the head of the pro- 
cession. He could turn right, and did. He 
had prepared for such an emergency. 

His route now was east to American, 
which ran north and south as did Pacific. 
Also American, save for a cop at Fourth, 
where he would turn on to it, and.one at 
Seventh, three blocks north, was another 
through street to Aneheim, open road to a 
getaway if he could reach it. 

The two cops on American were his rea- 

son for making this route second choice. 
There would have been none on Pacific. 
. As he raced the two blocks east, the un- 
lucky break at Pine and Fourth worried 
him a little. If only he could have caught 
that cop before he turned—Resolutely he 
dismissed the feeling to fall back on a fatal- 
istic belief in his luck. 

But thirty feet away, the cop at Ameri- 
can turned slowly against him, arms ex- 


tended north and south. Larry, coming 
fast from the west, didn't slow down. But 
he held his breath as he reached the officer 
and swung left. The officer swore at him 
but let him go. 

There was left now just the cop at Sev- 
enth, then nothing more but the red and 
green light at Aneheim. And from there, 
eight or nine miles of fast driving to where 
his boat would be waiting. 

Then: SHF” 

Sixty feet away, the cop at Seventh also 
turned his back on him, signally the east 
and west traffic to proceed. Desperately 
Larry glanced over his shoulder. He could 
almost see those two men lying on the floor 
of the bank! He most certainly could hear 
the hue and cry rising behind him! He 
drove swiftly on into the intersection. 

A westbound motorist stood his car 
nearly on end to keep from hitting Larry. 


Indignantly he honked at the trespass. 
The cop heard him and turned his head. 


He saw Larry. Instantly he blew his 
whistle. 

Larry, however, had no intention of stop- 
ping for anything now. Back of him was 
a sinister growing something that he knew 
wasn't in his imagination. It was sirens 
screaming full blast from police cars. They 
were spreading out to scour the city! He 
stepped on the gas. ; 

But the cop blew his whistle again. It 
had a hard-boiled sound this time. Two 
cars just ahead of Larry traveling side by 
side in the rear of the retreating procession 
—stopped suddenly, the driver of each de- 
ciding he must be the one signaled. Larry 
was too close to swerve around them. He 
stood the long low boat on its nose and 
stopped too. 

The cop was immediately at his side. He 
motioned the other two cars on. 

“Name and address, Mister!" The cop 
was beigerent. It was a flagrant violation. 

"Edward K. Brown, 1440 South Fig- 
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ueroa, Los Angleles," answered Larry eas- 
ily. He was smiling genial upon the 
officer. . . .Cool and steady now, he said 
to himself. That was what did it. A 
ticket would take but a minute; he'd throw 
it away a block farther on. But if he 
"riled" the cop, he might win himself an 
immediate escort, then and there, to the 
police station. ; 

"Sorry, officer!" Larry was chuckling. 
“That was pretty raw, I guess! But I slid 
into that damned intersection before I no- 
ticed !” 

“Yeah?” said the officer grimly and 
walked around to get Larry’s number. 

“Oh I wasn’t trying to get off,” said 
Larry friendly as the officer came back. 
He grinned engagingly and held out his 
hand for the ticket to sign. “Mine,” he 
said. “I earned it beyond a doubt!” 

The cop stared. He extended the ticket 
reluctantly, as though loathe to force it 
upon so affable a gentleman. Larry plucked 
at it gently as the officer held on to it. “No 
hard feelings at all officer! My motto is 
this: ‘The cop is always right!” 

The cop smiled. Suddenly, broadly. He 
plucked the ticket back and tore it up. 
“Drive on, Mister!" he said. 

Larry stepped on the starter and slipped 
into high gear. The powerful car leaped 
forward. . . .That damned sound— 

“Turn left, next street!" The voice was 
suddenly ominous. Larry felt something 


against the back of his neck. 
look back!“ 

It was the cop. He was in the rear seat. 
He was growling: “Like to broke my neck, 
damn you—startin’ in high! I was just 
climbin' in when you done it!” 

The something remained at the back of 
Larry's neck until he reached the police 
station and a cell. Ten minutes later he 
was positively identified by a group of em- 
ployees from the bank. 

The cop reported to his chief before re- 
turning to his post. The chief patted his 
shoulder, praised him, asked: “How the 
hell, Becker, did you catch on to him?" 

“Well,” answered Becker laconically, “I 
heard the police cars runnin' wild; which at 
first didn't mean a thing to me—they're al- 
ways doin' that. But I've been on the force 
fifteen years without havin' the thing hap- 
pen to me that happened with this guy !" 

He scratched his head, seemingly trying 
to recall a similar instance. He said: “He 
was going to take his ticket without kickin' 
and I was going to let him have it. But he 
went too far. I got a flash all at once that 
something pretty bad was wrong behind 
him and that the police was after him when 
he got so anxious to go on that he pulled 
a gag on me about his motto being ‘The cop 
is always right!“ 

He grinned sourly. There ain't an 
officer in town wouldn't have brought him 
in on that !" 


“And don't 


Fiancee! 


Prior to his return to work this morning he spent 
the week-end at his fiancee's home and is now back 
on the job better versed in business methods. 


—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican. 


Gang Way When This Dance Begins 


for Margot Wahlander of Stockholm, Sweden, makes those swords swing hither and to 
when the music of her dance begins to play. "Tis said that more than one stagehand's 
head has rolled off into the orchestra pit! Herbert Photo. 


a room of his own. 

As a boy he was reared in a foul 
room in a foul tenement in the foulest 
street in Hell’s Kitchen. The small room, 
at his birth, held three people—his mother, 
father and Leonardi, a three-year-old 
brother. After Sturgis other babies came 
regularly. 

His mother was always tired. His father 
was always morose. The dirty-diapered 
babies were always wailing and wanting. 
The nearby elevated, the adjacent street, 
gave off smut and dust, oppressive noise and 
depressive odors. 

Sturgis hated it. His childish soul cried 
out in bitter rebellion. 

He saw his mother and father dress from 
the skin out. He bathed, shamefully, before 
them all. As he ate, the babies bawled for 
his food; as he washed the dishes, his fret- 
ting mother habitually admonished him. 
Leonardi, gamin of the alleys, taunted him 
with being a sissy; his father noticed him 
only to swear. 

Once, walking on Fifth Avenue, he sur- 
reptitiously looked through the window of 
a big house. The room was large, airy, 


A LL his life Sturgis Awad had wanted 


clean, quiet. The pictures on the walls were 
beautiful; the rugs looked like real silk. He 
couldn’t smell a thing, not even cabbage. 

He leaned over the iron grill-work and 
peered closer. How wonderful! How beau- 
tiful! A boy, his age, was playing on the 
floor with a marvelous toy train. He glanced 
up, saw the dirt-streaked face at the win- 
dow, and screamed. The ragamuffin let go 
the railing and his scrawny legs twinkled 
down the avenue. : 

When he was twelve a charity lady, who 
had been talking several times with his 
mother, took him from home. His dwarfed 
heart pounded a bit when his mother kissed 
him goodbye, but he knew his father would 
be relieved, Leonardi unconcerned. 

He was placed in a school. He ate at a 
long table with scores of other young boys; 
he slept in a dormitory that housed a dozen 
small iron beds. Every night after the or- 
derly turned out the lights the boys whis- 
pered sly jokes that made Sturgis blush; 
when he undressed they called gleeful at- 
tention to his skinny legs. 

Peace! Privacy! Solitude! His adoles- 
cent little soul yearned for them. 

Because of his unusual reticence he was 
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“nutty” to the other boys; he was a good 
object, and patient, for their crude witti- 
cisms. But he stood it all for three years. 
Then one day he ran away. 

He succeeded easily enough in procuring 
a job at eight dollars a week in a pants fac- 
tory. Not much was left over from paying 
for his meager meals, so he had, perforce, 
to rent a room with a “friend.” The ac- 
quaintance was good-natured, but unduly 
gregarious; curious and prying. He wanted 
to know why this and why that, wasn’t the 
foreman a ? did Awad have 
a “broad”? and so forth. 

He palled on and irritated the younger 
room-mate. Sturgis Awad craved, as he had 
craved nothing else, mute surroundings: si- 
lence, to him, was beautiful as any song. 
God! If only he could afford a room of his 
own! 


Six years of this passed; and then Dot 
Boyner entered his life. She was slim, 
blonde, and pretty as an artificial flower is 
pretty. She twined herself about the lonely 
man’s heart. When he was promoted to a 
foremanship, and the miracle of twenty-five 
dollars a week, they became engaged. 

Sturgis proudly took her over to Brook- 
lyn to show her the house he had already 
secretly rented. It was small and cheap; a 
parlor, dining room; kitchennette; two tiny 
bed-rooms, adjoining. There was a twin 
bed in each. 

Dot saw this and aped and blushed. She 
asked: “We gonna have company ?” 

Sturgis answered awkwardly: “I thought 
—I thought you'd like it better. More pri- 
vate, you know." 

Her warm little body catapaulted against 
his. “No, sweetie!" She clung to him till 
passion smoked thick from his eyes. 
* "Sides," she added, “I’d be scared. Alone. 
All alone! No, daddy!” 

Sturgis awoke nights to hear her snoring. 
It had never before occured to him that 
women snored. And she had an annoying 


mannerism of sleeping with her head and 
knees drawn closely together, like a dog. 
He hated to have her see his tousled hair, 
his unshaven face, his wrinkled pajamas; 
tried to sneak out of bed into the bath-room, 
but at his slightest movement she awoke. 
And she wasn’t very attractive, either, in the 
early mornings. He sighed wearily. 

After she was carrying a child petulance 
gradually took the place of passion. She 
became hypersensitive, complaining—even 
jealous at times. 

He pictured in his harassed mind how 
beatific it must be to awake and not have a 
perspiring body tossing restlessly by one, 
to make one’s toilette unembarrassed by an 
observer—to commune in magnificent and 
soul-satisfying solitude with one’s self. If 
only she’d let him sleep in the other room! 

In time his natural reserve took on an 
added reticence. Offended at his continued 
silence, she waxed argumentative. She 
sulked because he refused to retort. His 
very affability increased her wrath; she be- 
came actually shrewish. 

One day she visited a married sister over 
in Weehauken and while she was absent the 
husband grimly made decision. She returned 
to find his pajamas on the other .bed, his 
comb and brush on the other dresser, his 
clothes in the other closet. 

She began to whimper. He was exasper- 
ated but took her in his arms and sought 
to console her. You'll rest easier," he said. 
"We'll keep the door open. I ain't leaving 
for Europe, honey." He tried to smile. 

But she wasn't assuaged: from tears she 
moved to taunts. He wanted, did he, to get 
her frightened to death sleeping alone? Bur- 
glars often made birthmarks for pregnant 
women! Her child might even turn out to 
be a dumb-wit! And, of course, he didn't 
care for her anymore. Her imagination ran 
riot, her tongue ceaselessly. 

He smiled wryly and, in mute surrender, 
went to the clothes closet to move back his 
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belongings. As he stood there, a steel. suit 
hanger in his hand, she, as a climax, shrilled 
a loathsome word at him. 

For the first time in his life Sturgis Awad 
lost his temper. "You're crazy!" he ex- 
claimed, and roughly shoved her away from 
him. 

The woman lost her balance, and fell 
toward the dresser. A sharp corner on it 
caught her head, blood gushing. She 
screamed as her body slumped to the floor. 

Astonishment and terror mingling, the 
husband gazed at the unconscious figure; 
and as he stood thus a neighbor burst into 
the room. "What's this?" He looked from 


the frightened and stupefied man to the still 
form on the floor, and then at the tightly 
clenched steel hanger. “Oh,” he said, “Oh!” 

A policeman came simultaneously with 
the doctor. But she was already dead. Awad 
was arrested. 

Yes, the neighbors testified, they had 
quarreled often; never had got along well 
together. The physician agreed with the 
prosecutor; the hanger could have caused 
the wound. 

A day later the judge gave his verdict: 
“Solitary confinement for life.” 

It was then that the prisoner hysterically 
laughed. At last he had a room of his own! 


The Autumn Leaves Are F alling 


The boys and girls of the sophomore class as 
sembled in the basement and enjoyed a masked social 
last night. The girls were all in costume, consisting of 
beautifully tinted autumn leaves and a merry mas 
querade party was held. At the conclusion of the 
merry making, masks and costumes were laid aside, 
the rest of the evening being devoted to other business. 

Item in The Cumberland (Ohio) Echo. 
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‘ ELL, bless my eyes!”- said the 

* snappy-looking stranger, rising 

from his seat in the smoking- car. 

"If it isn't McWhinney! How are you, 
Mac—" 

"I guess you're makin' a leetle mistake, 
Mister," interrupted the young man with 
the pasteboard suitcase, who had just 
boarded the train at Elmwood Junction. *My 
name ain't McWhinney." 

“What!” The polished stranger scru- 
tinized the yokel's face. Then he laughed 
apologetically. “By George, you're right. 
You’re not McWhinney! There’s a strong 
resemblance—fooled me completely—but I 
see now your countenance is more intelli- 
gent. However, no harm done, I trust. 
Won't you have a smoke? My name,” he 
added, proffering an excellent cigar, “is 


DeGolyer. Thaddeus Meadowcroft DeGol- 
yer." 

“Mine’s Adolph Gooch,” said the un- 
gainly lad, sitting down, lighting the cigar 
and placing his feet on the cardboard suit- 
case. "You in the cigar business, Mister ?" 

“No,” smiled Mr. DeGolyer, “I’m Chief 
of the Secret Service. McWhinney was one 
of my best men. And I need a good man to 
take his place. What's your line of work, 
Mr. Gooch?" 

"Why," said Mr. Gooch, visibly flattered, 
“I ain't never done nothin’ but work on pa's 
farm. But now I'm gonna look for a job in 
the City." 

“I see. How would you like to be a de- 
tective ?" 

After recovering from his shock, Mr. 
Gooch contrived to gasp: "I—I'd like it!” 

(Continued to page 35) 
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“Good! I'll put you on my payroll at 
once”—plucking from his pocket some im- 
portant-looking documents. "Your salary, at 
first, will not be large—only six hundred a 
month—but there are many perquisites. 
McWhinney often earned five thousand a 
month. You can do likewise." 

The pop-eyed Gooch, too dazed for speech, 
gulped and nodded. Then he signed a paper, 
wrote thereon his age and birthplace, and 
whispered eagerly: 

“And now I’m a sure-enough detective, 
huh?" 

“Not quite. You haven't your equipment 
yet. DeGolyer exhibited a pair of hand- 
cuffs, a microscope, and a bright tin star. 
“The Secret Service," he explained, “requires 
a slight deposit on these—a small matter of 
one hundred dollars." 

Mr. Gooch evinced dismay. “Mister, I’m 
sorry. I been savin’ my money for thirteen 
years, and all I got is ninety-three dollars 
and eighty-four cents.” 

“Oh, well, give me what you have, and 
I'll make up the remainder myself." 

The grateful Gooch, his radiance restored, 
joyously removed his shoe and therefrom 
took a ragged bankroll, which DeGolyer 
promptly pocketed, magnanimously declining 
the eighty-four cents. 

“You are now,” said he, “a full-fledged 
detective, authorized to arrest any person 
who breaks the law. For each arrest you 
will receive a bonus of fifty dollars. Take 
all law-breakers to Detective Headquarters, 
and collect your bonus there.” 

He then enumerated some of the laws— 
and there was an amazing variety of them, 
it seemed—that were commonly violated ; 
and Mr. Gooch, agape, listened breathlessly. 

“And watch out for cigarette smokers,” 
he was warned. “Don’t let one of them get 
away.” 

“Ts it ag’in the law to smoke cigaroots, 
Mister ?” 


“In the City, yes. Cigars and pipes are 


permitted, but cigarettes—no! Arrest every 
person you see smoking one.” 

They parted at the City railroad station, 
DeGolyer telling him to call tomorrow at 
Headquarters for expense money and a 
month’s pay in advance. 

Mr. Gooch, alone, wiped his perspiring 
brow. He was feeling a bit feverish. 

Suddenly, though, he grew alert. His 
gaze became riveted on a slender youth at a. 
nearby ticket window. The youth was car- 
rying a black leather valise—and he was 
smoking a cigarette. The observing Gooch, 
like a good detective, noticed he smoked it 
nervously, his mien furtive, clearly denot- 
ing fear of arrest. Then, pinning the tin 
star to his coat, he briskly approached the 
perturbed young man, and seized him by the 
shoulder and snatched the cigarette away. 

The young man whirled round and tried 
to wrench free, but he hadn’t a chance with 
the stout country boy. 

“I arrest you in the name of the law,” 
said Gooch, and, heedless of his victim’s vio- 
lent protests, handcuffed him and called a 


_taxicab. 


“Detective Headquarters,” he told the 
taxi driver. 

As the taxicab bore them away, a police 
department automobile whirled to the curb, 
and a squad of plainclothes officers leaped 
out, raced inside the depot, spread swiftly 
through the crowds, eagerly scanning every 
face, quietly questioning the railroad em- 
ployees, anxiously searching everywhere. 


They were still thus searching, fruitlessly, 
when Adolph Gooch entered the City De- 
tective Bureau and inquired for “Chief De- 
Golyer.” 


“Never heard of ’im,” grunted the desk 
sergeant; and then, all at once, this same 
desk sergeant sprang from his stool and 
stared in  unutterable astonishment at 
Gooch’s manacled prisoner. “Merciful heav- 
en!” he gasped, and, seizing the prisoner 
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and the black valise, rushed both into an ad- 
joining room. 

Gooch sat down and waited for his fifty- 
dollar bonus. From the adjoining chamber 
came sounds of excited telephoning. In ten 
minutes two hasty gentlemen dashed in 
from the street, and hurried to this cham- 
ber and closed the door behind them. 


Presently these two emerged, with Pat 
Duffy, chief of detectives, and addressed 
themselves to Gooch, 

“T congratulate you,” said one, producing 
a fountain-pen and check. “To whom shall I 
make the check payable?” 

“Adolph Gooch.” And he was thinking 
of what they’d say back home when they 
learned how easily he could make fifty dol- 
lars. 

The man filled out the check and gave it 
to Gooch; and Gooch looked at the check 
—and nearly swooned. He rubbed his eyes 


and looked again. It was still the same. It 
was a certified check, payable to his order, 
and it called for $27,500! 

“Well, Mister," he said, when he felt he 


.could trust his voice, “this is real decent in 


you; but I didn’t hardly expect—” 

“It is in accordance with our agreement,” 
said the man. “We offered a reward of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the re- 
covery of the nine hundred thousand dollars 
worth of bonds that were stolen from our 
bank yesterday, and an additional reward of 
twenty-five hundred for the arrest of Rus- 
sell Joyce, the bank clerk who stole them. 
We find the bonds are all intact, and young 
Joyce is in custody. I trust everything is 
quite satisfactory ?' 

"Yes, Mister," said Gooch, "everything 
sure is. I got all the money I want now, so 
I guess I won't wait for my first month's 
pay. I'm goin' right back to Elmwood Junc- 
tion and show 'em a little speed." 


Serves Her Right 


Miss Alice Baltic escaped with a few minor 
bruises yesterday morning, when she was struck by a 
car driven by George Lawhon, while standing in the 
middle of the road without a tail light. 


—Item in The Pomeroy (Ohio) Democrat. 


On another occasion Theodore met s in one of 


the empty rooms of the house. 
He put his arms around her 
She returned his kisses with 


down on the settee. 
waist and kissed her. 
ardor. 


A S E X 


By STRINDBERG 


E had just completed his thirteenth 
H year when his mother died. He felt 

that he had lost a real friend, for 
during the twelve months of her illness he 
had come to know her personally, as it 
were, and established a relationship be- 
tween them which is rare between parents 
and children. He was a clever boy and 
had developed early ; he had read a great 
many books besides his schoolbooks, for 
his father, a professor of botany at the 
Academy of Science, possessed a very 
good library. His mother, on the other 
hand, was not a well-educated woman; 
she had merely been head housekeeper 
and children's nurse in her husband's 


They both sat 
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house. Numerous births and countless 
vigils (she had not slept through a single 
night for the last sixteen years), had ex- 
hausted her strength, and when she be- 
came bedridden, at the age of thirty-nine, 
and was no longer. able to look after her 
house, she made the acquaintance of her 
second son; her eldest boy was at a mili- 
tary school and only at home during the 
week ends. 

Now that her part as mother of the 
family was played to the end and noth- 
ing remained of her but a poor invalid, 
the old-fashioned relationship of strict 
discipline, that barrier between parents 
and children, was superseded. The thir- 
teen-year-old son was almost constantly 
at her bedside, reading to her whenever 
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he was not at school or doing home les- 
sons. She had many questions to ask 
and he had a great deal to explain, and 
therefore all those distinguishing marks 
erected by age and position vanished, one 
after the other: if there was a superior at 
all. it was the son. But the mother, too, 
had much to teach, for she had learnt her 
lessons in the school of life; and so they 
were alternately teacher and pupil. They 
discussed all subjects. With the tact of a 
mother and the modesty of the other sex 
she told her son all he ought to know of 
the mystery of life. He was still inno- 
cent, but he had heard many things dis- 
cussed by the boys at school which had 
shocked and disgusted him. The mother 
explained to him all she could explain; 
warned him of the greatest danger to a 
young man, and exacted a promise from 
him never to visit a house of ill-fame, 
not even out of curiosity, because, as she 
pointed out, in such a case no man could 
ever trust himself. And she implored him 
to live a temperate life, and turn to God 
in prayer whenever temptation assaulted 
him. 

His father was entirely devoted to sci- 
ence, which was a sealed book to his wife. 
When the mother was already on the 
point of death, he made a discovery which 
he hoped would make his name immortal 
in the scientific world. He discovered, 
on a rubbish heap, outside the gates of 
Stockholm, a new kind of goose-foot with 
curved hairs on the usually straight- 
haired calyx. He was in communication 
with the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and 
the latter was even now considering the 
advisability of including the new variety 
in the *Flora Germanica"; he was daily 
expecting to hear whether or not the 
Academy had decided to immortalize his 
name by calling the plant Shenopodium 
Wennerstroemianium. At his wife's death- 
bed he was absent-minded, almost un- 


kind, for he had just received an answer 
in the affirmative, and he fretted because 
neither he nor his wife could enjoy the 
great news. She thought only of heaven 
and her children. He could not help real- 
izing that to talk to her now of a calyx 
with curved hairs would be the height of 
absurdity; but, he justifed himself, it 
was not so much a question of a calyx 
with straight or curved hairs, as of a sci- 
entific discovery; and, more than that, it 
was a question of his future and the fu- 
ture of his children, for their father's dis- 
tinction meant bread to them. 

When his wife died on the following 
evening, he cried bitterly; he had not 
shed a tear for many years. He was tor- 
tured by remorse, remembered even the 
tiniest wrong he had ever done her, for 
he had been, on the whole, an exemplary 
husband; his indifference, his absent- 
mindedness of the previous day, filled 
him with shame and regret, and in a 
moment of blankness he realized all the 
pettiness and selfishness of his science 
which, he had imagined, was benefiting 
mankind. But these emotions were short- 
lived; if you open a door with a spring 
behind it, it will close again immedjately. 
On the following morning, after he had 
drawn up an announcement of her death 
for the papers, he wrote a letter of thanks 
to the Berlin Academy of Sciences. After 
that he resumed his work. 

When he came home to dinner, he 
longed for his wife, so that he might tell 
her of his success, for she had always 
been his truest friend, the only human 
being who had never been jealous or en- 
vious. Now he missed this loyal com- 
panion on whose approval he could count 
as a matter of course; never once had she 
contradicted him, for since he never told 
her more than the practical result of his 
researches, there was no room for argu- 


ment. For a moment the thought oc- 
(Continued to page 40) 
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curred to him that he might make friends 
with his son; but they knew each other 
too little; their relationship was that of 
officer and private soldier. His superior 
rank did not permit him to make ad- 
vances; moreover, he regarded the boy 
with suspicion, because the latter pos- 
sessed a keener intellect and had read a 
number of new books which were un- 
known to him; occasionally it even hap- 
pened that the father, the professor, plain- 
ly revealed his ignorance to his son, the 
school-boy. In such cases the father was 
either compelled to dismiss the argument 
with a few contemptuous remarks to 
“these new follies,” or peremptorily or- 
der the school-boy to attend to his les- 
sons. Once or twice, in self-defence the 
son had produced one or other of his 
schoolbooks; the professor had lost his 
temper and wished the new schoolbooks 
to hell. 

And so it came about that the father 
devoted himself to his collections of dried 
plants and the son went his own way. 

They lived in a quiet street to the left 
of the Observatory, in a small, one-story 
house, built of bricks, and surrounded by 
a large garden; the garden was once the 
property of the Horticultural Society and 
had come into the professor’s posses- 
sion by inheritance. But since he studied 
descriptive botany, and took no interest 
in the much more interesting subjects of 
the physiology and morphology of plants, 
a science which was as good as unknown 
in his youth, he was practically a stranger 
to living nature. He allowed the garden 
with its many splendors to become a 
wilderness, and finally let it to a gar- 
dener on condition that he and his chil- 
dren should be allowed certain privi- 
leges. The son used the garden as a park 
and enjoyed its beauty as he found it, 
without taking the trouble to try and un- 
derstand it scientifically. 


One might compare the boy’s charac- 
ter to an ill-proportioned compensation 
pendulum; it contained too much of the 
soft metal of the mother, not enough of 
the hard metal of the father. Friction 
and irregular oscillations were the nat- 
ural consequences. Now he was full of 
sentiment, now hard and skeptical. His 
mother’s death affected him beyond 
words. He mourned her deeply, and 


She always lived in his memory as the 


personification of all that was good and 
great and beautiful. 

He wasted the summer following her 
death in brooding and novel-reading. 
Grief, and to no small extent idleness, 
had shaken his whole nervous system and 
quickened his imagination. His tears had 
been like warm April showers falling on 
fruit trees, wakening them to precocious 


burgeoning: but alas! only too often the 


blossoms are doomed to wither and per- 
ish in a frosty May night, before the 
fruit has had time to set. 

He was fifteen years old and had there- 
fore arrived at the age when civilized 
man attains to manhood and is ripe to 
give life to a new generation, but is pre- 
vented from doing so by his inability to 
maintain a family. Consequently he was 
about to begin the ten years’ martyrdom 
which a young man is called upon to en- 
dure in the struggle against an over- 
whelming force of nature, before he is in 
a position to fulfill her laws. 

It is a warm afternoon about Whit- 
suntide. The apple trees are gorgeous. 
in their white splendor which nature has. 
showered all over them with a profuse“ 
hand. The breeze shakes the crowns and 
fills the air with pollen; a part of it ful- 
fills its destination and creates new life, 
a part sinks to the ground and dies. What 
is a handful of pollen more or less in the 
inexhaustible store-house of nature! The 
fertilized blossom casts off its delicate 
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petals which flutter to the ground and 
wither; they decay in the rain and are 
ground to dust, to rise again through 
the sap and reappear as blossoms, and 
this time, perhaps, to become fruit. But 
now the struggle begins: those which a 
kind fate has placed on the sunny side, 
thrive and prosper; the seed bud swells, 
and if no frost intervenes, the fruit, in due 
time, will set. But those which look 
towards the north, the poor things which 
grow in the shadow of the others and 
never see the sun, are predestined to 
fade and fall off; the gardener rakes them 
together and carts them to the pig-sty. 

Behold the apple tree now, its branches 
laden with half-ripe fruit, little, round, 
golden apples with rosy cheeks. A fresh 
struggle begins: if all remain alive, the 
branches will not be able to bear their 
weight, the tree will perish. A gale shakes 
the branches. It requires firm stems to 
hold on. Woe to the weaklings! they 


. are condemned to destruction. 


A fresh danger! The apple-weevil ap- 
pears upon the scene. It, too, has to main- 
tain life and to fulfill a duty towards its 
progeny. The grub eats its way through 
the fruit to the stem and the apple falls to 
the ground. But the dainty beetle chooses 
the strongest and soundest for its brood, 
otherwise too many of the strong ones 
would be allowed to live, and competition 
would become over-keen. 

The hour of twilight, the gathering dusk, 
arouses the passionate instincts of the beast- 
world. The night-crow crouches on the 
newly-dug flower-bed to lure its mate. 
Which of the eager males shall carry the 
prize? Let them decide the question. 

'The cat, sleek and warm, fresh from her 
evening milk, steals away from her corner 
by the hearth and picks her way carefully 
among the daffodils and lilies, afraid lest 
the dew make her coat damp and ragged 
before her lover joins her. She sniffs at 


the young lavender and calls. Her call is 
answered by the black tom-cat which ap- 
pears, broad-backed like a marten, on the 
neighbor's fence; but the gardener's tor- 
toise-shell approaches from the cow-shed 
and the fight begins. Handfuls of the rich, 
black soil are flying about in all directions, 
and the newly-planted radishes and spinach 
plants are roughly awakened from their 
quiet sleep and dreams of the future. The 
stronger of the two remains in possession ' 
of the field, and the female awaits compla- 
cently the frenetic embraces of the victor. 
The vanquished flies to engage in a new 
struggle in which, perhaps, victory will 
smile on him. 

Nature smiles, content, for she knows 
of no other sin than the sin against her law; 
she is on the side of the strong for her 
desire is for strong children, even though 
she should have to kill the “eternal ego” of 
the insignificant individual. And there is 
no prudery, no hesitation, no fear of con- 
sequences, for nature has plenty of food 
for all her children—except mankind. 

After supper he went for a walk in the 
garden while his father sat down at his 
bed-room window to smoke a pipe and read 
the evening paper. He strolled along the 
paths, reveling in the delicious odors which 
a plant exhales only when it is in full 
bloom, and which is the finest and strong- 
est extract of etheric oils, containing in a 
condensed form the full strength of the 
individual, destined to become the repre- 
sentative of the species. He listened to the 
nuptial song of the insects above the lime 
trees, which rings in our ears like a funeral 
dirge; he heard the purring of the night- 
crow ; the ardent mewing of the cat, which 
sounds as if death and not life were woo- 
ing; the humming note of the dung-beetle, 
the fluttering of the large moths, the thin 
peeping of the bats. 

He stopped before a bed of narcissus, 
gathered one of the white, starry flowers, 
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and inhaled its perfume until he felt the 
blood hammering in his temples. He had 
never examined this flower minutely. But 
during the last term they had read Ovid’s 
story of Narcissus. He had not discovered 
a deeper meaning in the legend. What did 
it mean, this story of a youth who, from 
unrequited love, turned his ardor upon him- 
self and was consumed by the flame when 
he fell in love with his own likeness seen 
in a well? As he stood, examining the 
white, cup-shaped petals, pale as the cheeks 
of an invalid with the fine red lines such as 
one mav see in the faces of consumptives 
when a pitiless cough forces the blood into 
the extremest and tiniest blood-vessels, he 
thought of a school-fellow, a young aristo- 
crat, who was a midshipman now; he 
looked like that. 

When he had inhaled the scent of the 
flower for some time, the strong odor of 
cloves disappeared and left but a disagree- 
able, soapy smell which made him feel sick. 

He sauntered on to where the path turned 
to the right and finally lost itself in an 
avenue planted on both sides with elm trees 
whose branches had grown together and 
formed an arch overhead. In tlie semi- 
darkness, far down the perspective, he 
could see a large green swing, suspended 
by ropes, slowly moving backwards and 
forwards. A girl stood on the back board, 
gently swinging herself by bending her 
knees and throwing her body forward, 
while she clung, with arms raised high 
above her head, to the ropes at her sides. 
He recognized the gardener's daughter, a 
girl who had been confirmed last Easter 
and had just begun to wear long skirts. 
Tonight, however, she was dressed in one 
of her old dresses which barely reached 
to her knees. 

The sight of the young man embar- 
rassed her, for she remembered the short- 
ness of her skirt, but she nevertheless re- 


mained on the swing. He advanced and 
looked at her. 

“Go away, Mr. Theodore," said the girl, 
giving the swing a vigorous push. 

"Why should I?" answered the youth, 
who felt the draught of her fluttering skirts 
on his throbbing temples. 

“Because I want you to,” said the girl. 

"Let me come up, too, and I'll swing you, 
Gussie," pleaded Theodore, springing on 
to the board. 

Now he was standing on the swing, fac- 
ing her. And when they rose into the air, 
he felt her skirts flapping against his legs, 
and when they descended, he bent over her 
and looked into her eyes which were bril- 
liant with fear and enjoyment. Her thin 
cotton blouse fitted tightly and showed 
every line of her young figure; her smiling 
lips were half-open, displaying two rows of 
sound white teeth, which looked as if they 
would like to bite or kiss him. 

Higher and higher rose the swing, until 
it struck the topmost branches of the maple. 
The girl screamed and fell forward, into 
his arms; he was pushed over, on to the 
seat. The trembling of the soft warm body 
which nestled closely in his arms, sent an 
electric shock through his whole nervous 
system; a black veil descended before his 
eyes and he would have let her go if her 
left shoulder had not been tightly pressed 
against his right arm. 

The speed of the swing 1 She 
rose and sat on the seat facing him. And 
thus they remained with downcast eyes, 
not daring to look one another in the face. 

When the swing stopped, the girl slipped 
off the seat and ran away as if she were 
answering a call. Theodore was left alone. 
He felt the blood surging in his veins. It 
seemed to him that his strength was re- 
doubled. But he could not grasp what had 
happened. He vaguely conceived himself 
as an electrophor whose positive electricity, 
in discharging, had combined with the nega- 
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tive. It had happened during a quite ordi- 
nary, to all appearances chaste, contact with 
a young woman. He had never felt the 
same emotion in wrestling, for instance, 
with his school-fellows in the play-ground. 
He had come into contact with the opposite 
polarity of the female sex and now he 
knew what it meant to be a man. For he 
was a man, not a precocious boy, kicking 
over the traces; he was a strong, hardy, 
healthy youth. 

As he strolled along, up and down the 
garden paths, new thoughts formed in his 
brain. Life looked at him with graver 
eyes, he felt conscious of a sense of duty. 
But he was only fifteen years old. He was 
not yet confirmed and many years would 
have to elapse before he would be consid- 
ered an independent member of the com- 
munity, before he would be able to earn a 
living for himself, let alone maintain a wife 
and family. He took life seriously, the 
thought of life’s adventures never occurred 
. to him. Women were to him something 
sacred, his opposite pole, the supplement 
and completion of himself. He was mature 
now, bodily and mentally, fit to enter the 
arena of life and fight his way. What pre- 
vented him from doing so? His education, 
which had taught him nothing useful; his 
social position, which stood between him 
and a trade he might have learned. The 
Church, which had not yet received his 
vow of loyalty to her priests; the State, 
which was still waiting for his oath of 
allegiance to Bernadotte and Nassau; the 
School, which had not yet trained him suffi- 
ciently to consider him ripe for the Univer- 
sity ; the secret alliance of the upper against 
the lower classes. A whole mountain of 
follies lay on him and his young strength. 
Now that he knew himself to be a man, 
the whole system of education seemed to 
him an institution for the mutilation of 
body and soul. They must both be muti- 
lated before he could be allowed to enter 


the harem of the world, where manhood is 
considered a danger; he could find no other 
excuse for it. And thus he sank back into 
his former state of immaturity. He com- 
pared himself to a celery plant, tied up and 
put under a flower-pot so as to make it as 
white and soft as possible, unable to put 
forth green leaves in the sunshine, flower 
and bear seed. 

Wrapped in these thoughts he remained 
in the garden until the clock on the nearest 
church tower struck ten. Then he turned 
towards the house, for it was bed-time. But 
the front door was locked. The house- 
maid, a petticoat thrown over her night- 
gown, let him in. A glimpse of her bare 
shoulders roused him from his sentimental 
reveries; he tried to put an arm round her 
and kiss her, for at the moment he was 
conscious of nothing but her sex. But the 
maid had already disappeared, shutting the 
door with a bang. Overwhelmed with 
shame he opened his window, cooled his 
head in a basin of cold water and lighted 
his lamp. 

When he had got into bed, he took up a 
volume of Arndt’s Spiritual Voices of the 
Morning, a book which had belonged to his 
mother ; he read a chapter of it every even- 
ing to be on the safe side, for in the morn- 
ing his time was short. The book reminded 
him of the promise of chastity given to his 
mother on her death-bed, and he felt a 
twinge of conscience. A fly which had 
singed its wings on his lamp, and was now 
buzzing round the little table by his bed- 
side, turned his thoughts into another chan- 
nel, he closed the book and lit a cigarette. 
He heard his father take off his boots in 
the room below, knock out his pipe against 
the stove, pour out a glass of water and 
get ready to go to bed. He thought how 
lonely he must be since he had become a 
widower. In days gone by he had often 
heard the subdued voices of his parents 
through the thin partition, in intimate con- 
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versation on matters on which they always 
agreed; but now no voice was audible, 
nothing but the dead sounds which a man 
makes in waiting upon himself, sounds 
which one must put side by side, like the 
figures in a rebus, before one can under- 
stand their meaning. 

He finished his cigarette, blew out the 
lamp and said the Lord’s Prayer in an un- 
dertone, but he got no farther than the 
fifth petition. Then he fell asleep. 

He awoke from a dream in the middle of 
the night. He had dreamt that he held the 
gardener’s daughter in his arms. He could 
not remember the circumstances, for he 
was quite dazed, and fell asleep again di- 
rectly. 

On the following morning he was de- 
pressed and had a headache. He brooded 
over the future which loomed before him 
threateningly and filled him with dread. He 
realized with a pang how quickly the sum- 
mer was passing, for the end of the sum- 
mer meant the degradation of school-life. 
Every thought of his own would be stifled 
by the thoughts of others; there was no 
advantage in being able to think independ- 
ently; it required a fixed number of years 
before one could reach one’s goal. It was 
like a journey on a goods train; the engine 
was bound to remain.for a certain time in 
the stations, and when the pressure of the 
steam became too strong, from want of 
consumption of energy, a waste-pipe had 
to be opened. The Board had drawn up the 
time-table and the train was not permitted 
to arrive at the stations before its appointed 
time. That was the principal thing which 
mattered. 

The father noticed the boy's pallor, but 
he put it down to grief over his mother's 
death. 

Autumn came and with it the return to 
school. Theodore, by dint of much novel- 
reading during the summer, and coming in 
this way, as it were, in constant contact 


with grown-up people and their problems 
and struggles, had come to look upon him- 
self as a grown-up member of society. Now 
the masters treated him with familiarity, 
the boys took liberties which compelled him 
to repay them in kind. And this educational 
institution, which was to ennoble him and 
make him fit to take his place in the com- 
munity, what did it teach him? How did 
it ennoble him? The compendiums, one and 
all, were written under the control of the 
upper classes, for the sole purpose of for- 
cing the lower classes to look up to their 
betters. The schoolmasters frequently re- 
proached their pupils with ingratitude and 
impressed on them their utter inability to 
realize, even faintly, the advantage they 
enjoyed in receiving an education which so 
many of their poorer fellow-creatures 
would always lack. No, indeed, the boys 
were not sophisticated enough to see 
through the gigantic fraud and its advan- 
tages. 

But did they ever find true joy, real 
pleasure in the subjects of their studies for 
their own sakes? Never! Therefore the 
teachers had to appeal incessantly to the 
lower passions of their pupils, to ambition, 
self-interest, material advantages. 

What a miserable make-believe school 
was! Not one of the boys believed that he 
would reap any benefit from repeating the 
names and dates of hated kings in their 
proper sequence, from learning dead lan- 
guages, proving axioms, defining “a matter 
of course,” and counting the anthers of 
plants and the joints on the hindlegs of 
insects, to know in the end no more about 
them than their Latin names. How many 
long hours were wasted in the vain attempt 
to divide an angle into three equal sections, 
a thing which can be done so easily in a 
minute in an unscientific (that is to say 
practical) way by using a graduator. 

How they scorned everything practical! 
His sisters, who were taught French from 
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Ollendorf’s grammar, were able to speak 
the language after two years’ study; but 
the college boys could not say a single sen- 
tence after six. Ollendorf was a name 
which they pronounced with pity and con- 
tempt. It was the essence of all that was 
stupid. 

But when his sister asked for an explana- 
tion and enquired whether the purpose of 
spoken language was not the expression of 
human thought, the young sophist replied 
with a phrase picked up from one of the 
mzsters who in his turn had borrowed it 
from Talleyrand. Language was invented 
to hide one’s thoughts. This, of course, was 
beyond the horizon of a young girl (how 
well men know how to hide their shortcom- 
ings), but henceforth she believed her 
brother to be tremendously learned, and 
stopped arguing with him. 

And was there not even a worse stum- 
bling-block in esthetics, delusive and decep- 
tive, casting a veil of borrowed splendor 
and sham beauty over everything? They 
sang of “The Knights’ Vigil of Light.” 
What knights’ vigil? With parents of no- 
bility and students’ certificates; false testi- 
monials, as they might have told them- 
selves. Of light? That was to say of the 
upper classes who had the greatest interest 
in keeping the lower classes in darkness, a 
task in which they were ably assisted by 
church and school. “And onward, onward, 
on the path of light!” 

Things were always called by the wrong 
name. And if it so happened that a light- 
bearer arose from the lower classes, every- 
body was ready and prepared to extinguish 
his torch. Oh! youthful, healthy host of 
fighters! How healthy they were, all these 
young men, enervated by idleness, unsatis- 
fied desires and ambitions, who scorned 
every man who had not the means to pay 
for a University education! What splendid 
liars they were, the poets of the upper 


classes! Were they the deceivers or the de- 
ceived? 

What was the usual subject of the young 
men’s conversation? Their studies? Never! 
Once in a while, perhaps, they would talk of 
certificates. No, their conversation was of 
things obscene; of appointments with 
women; of billiards and drink; of certain 
diseases which they had heard discussed 
by their elder brothers. They lounged 
about in the afternoon and “held the re- 
views,” and the best informed of them 
knew the name of the officer and could tell 
where his mistress lived. 

Once two members of the  “Knights’ 


.Vigil of Light" had dined in the company 


of two women on the terrace of a high- 
class restaurant in the Zoological Gardens. 
For this offense they were expelled from 
school. They were punished for their 
naivete, not because their conduct was con- 
sidered vicious, for a year after they passed 
their examinations and went to the Uni- 
versity, gaining in this way a whole year; 
and when they had completed their studies 
at Upsala, they were attached to the em- 
bassy in one of the capitals of Europe, to 
represent the United Kingdoms of Sweden 
and Norway. i 

In these surroundings Theodore spent 
the best part of his youth. He had seen 
through the fraud, but was compelled to 
acquiesce! Again and again he asked him- 
self the question: What can I do? There 
was no answer. And so he became an ac- 
cessory and learned to hold his tongue. 

His confirmation appeared to him to be 
very much on a level with his school 
experience. A young minister, an ardent 
pietist, was to teach him in four months 
Luther’s Catechism, regardless of the fact 
that he was well versed in theology, exe- . 
gesis and dogmatics, besides having read 
the New Testament in Greek. Neverthe- 
less the strict pietism, which demanded 
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absolute truth in thought and action, could 
not fail to make a great impression on him. 


When the catechumens were assembled 
for the first time, Theodore found himself 
quite unexpectedly surrounded by a totally 
different class of boys to whom ‘he had 
been used at school. When he entered the 
assembly-room he was met by the stare of 
something Jike a hundred inimical eyes. 
There were tobacco binders, chimney 
sweeps, apprentices of all trades. They 
were on bad terms and freely abused one 
another, but this enmity between the dif- 
ferent trades was only superficial; however 
much they quarreled, they yet held together. 
He seemed to breathe a strangely stifling 
atmosphere; the hatred with which they 
greeted him was not unmixed with con- 
tempt, the reverse of a certain respect or 
envy. He looked in vain for a friend, for 
a companion, like-minded, dressed as he 
was. There was not a single one. The par- 
ish was poor, the rich people sent their chil- 
dren to the German church which was then 
the fashion. It was in the company of the 
children of the people, the lower classes, 
that he was to approach the altar, as their 
equal. He asked himself what it was that 
separated him from these boys? Were they 
not, bodily, endowed with the same gifts 
as he? No doubt, for every one of them 
earned his living, and some of them helped 
to keep their parents. Were they less gifted, 
mentally? He did not think so, for their 
remarks gave evidence of keen powers of 
observation; he would have laughed at 
many of their witty remarks if he had not 
been conscious of his superior caste. There 
was no definite line of demarcation between 
him and the fools who were his school- 
fellows. But there was a line here. Was 
it the shabby clothes, the plain faces, the 
- coarse hands, which formed the barrier? 
Partly, he thought. Their plainness, espe- 
cially, repulsed him. But were they worse 
than others because they were plain? 


` 
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He was carrying a foil, as he had a 
fencing lesson later on. He put it in a cor- 
ner of the room hoping that it would escape 
attention. But it had been seen already. 
Nobody knew what kind of a thing it 
really was, but everybody recognized it as 
a weapon of some sort. Some of the bold- 
est busied themselves about the corner, so 
as to have a look at it. They fingered the 
covering of the handle, scratched the guard 
with their nails, bent the blade, handled the 
small leather ball. They were like hares 
sniffing at a gun which had been lost in the 
woods. They did not understand its use, but 
they knew it for something inimical, some- 
thing with a hidden meaning. Presently a 
beltmaker's apprentice, whose brother was 
in the Life Guards, joined the inquisitive 
throng and at once decided the question: 
"Can't you see that it is a sword, you 
fools?" he shouted, with a look at Theo- 
dore. It was a respectful look, but a look 
which also hinted at a secret understanding 
between them, which, correctly interpreted, 
means: You and I understand these things! 
But a young. rope-maker, who had once 
been a trumpeter in a military band, con- 
sidered this giving of a verdict without 
consulting him a personal slight and de- 
clared that he “would be hanged if it 
wasn't a rapier!" The consequence was a 
fight which transformed the place into a 
bear-garden, dense with dust and re- 
echoing with screams and yells. 

The door opened and the minister stood 
on the threshold. He was a pale young 
man, very thin, with watery blue eyes and 
a face disfigured by a rash. He shouted at 
the boys. The wild beasts ceased fighting. 
He began talking of the precious blood of 
Christ and the power of the Evil One over 
the human heart. After a little while he 
succeeded in inducing the hundred boys to 
sit down on the forms and chairs. But now 
he was quite out of breath and the atmos- 
phere was thick with dust. He glanced at 
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the window and said in a faint voice: 
“Open the sash!” This request reawakened 
the only half-subdued passions. Twenty- 
five boys made a rush for the window and 
tried to seize the window cord. 

“Go to your places at once!” screamed 
the minister, stretching out his hand for his 
cane. 

There was a momentary silence during 
which the minister tried to think of a way 
of having the sash raised without a fight. 

“You,” he said at last to a timid little 
fellow, “go and open the window!” 

The small boy went to the window and 
tried to disentangle the window cord. The 
others looked on in breathless silence, when 
suddenly a big lad, in sailor’s clothes, who 
had just come home on the brig Carl Johan, 
lost patience. d 

""The devil take me if I don't show you 
what a lad can do," he shouted, throwing 
his coat and jumping on the window sill; 
there was a flash from his cutlass and the 
rope was cut. 

“Cable’s cut!” he laughed, as the minister 
with a hysterical cry, literally drove him 
to his seat. 

“The rope was so entangled that there 
was nothing for it but to cut it,” he assured 
him, as he sat down. 

The minister was furious. He had come 


from a small town in the provinces and had 
never conceived the possibility of so much 


sin, so much wickedness and immorality. 
He had never come into contact with lade 
so far advanced on the road to damnation. 
And he talked at great length of the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. 

Not one of them understood what he 
said, for they did not realize that they had 
fallen, since they had never been different. 
The boys received his words with coldness 
and indifference. 

The minister rambled on and spoke of 
Christ’s precious wounds, but not one of 
them took his words to heart, for not one 


of them was conscious of having wounded 
Christ. He changed the subject and spoke 
of the devil, but that was a topic so familiar 
to them that it made no impression. At last 
he hit on the right thing. He began to talk 
of their confirmation which was.to take 
place in the coming spring. He reminded 
them of their parents, anxious that their 
children should play a part in the life of the 
community; when he went on to speak of 
employers who refused to employ lads who 
had not been confirmed, his listeners be- 
came deeply interested at once, and every 
one of them understood the great impor- 
tance of the coming ceremony. Now he was 
sincere, and the young minds grasped what 
he was talking about; the noisiest among 
them became quiet. 

The registration began. What a number 
of marriage certificates were missing! 
How could the children come to Christ 
when their parents had not been legally 
married? How could they approach the 
altar when their fathers had been in prison? 
Oh! what sinners they were! 

Theodore was deeply moved by the ex- 
hibition of so much shame and disgrace. 
He longed to tear his thoughts away from 
the subject, but was unable to do so. Now 
it was his turn to hand in his certificates 
and the minister read out: son: Theodore, 
born on such and such a date; parents: 
professor and knight. .. a faint smile flick- 
ered like a feeble sunbeam over his face, 
he gave him a friendly nod and asked: 
“And how is your dear father?” But when 
he saw that the mother was dead (a fact 
of which he was perfectly well aware) his 
face clouded over. “She was a child of 
God,” he said, as if he were talking to 
himself, in a gushing, sympathetic whining 
voice, but the remark conveyed at the same 
time a certain reproach against the “dear 
father,” who was only a professor and 
knight. After that Theodore could go. 


When he left the assembly-room he felt 
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that he had gone through an almost impos- 
sible experience. Were all those lads really 
depraved because they had used oaths and 
coarse language, as his companions, his 
father, his uncle, and all the upper classes 
did at times? What did the minister mean 
when he talked of immorality? They were 
more savage than the spoilt children of the 
wealthy, but that was because they were 
more fully alive. It was unfair to blame 
them for missing marriage certificates. 
True, his father had never committed a 
theft, but there was no necessity for a man 
to steal if he had an income of six thousand 
crowns and could please himself. The act 
would be absurd or abnormal in such a case. 

Theodore went back to school realizing 
what it meant “to have received an educa- 
tion"; here nobody was badgered for small 
faults. As little notice as possible was taken 
of one’s own or one’s parent’s weaknesses, 
one was among equals and understood one 
another. 

After school one “held the reviews,” 
sneaked into a cafe and drank a liqueur, 
and finally went to the fencing-room. He 
looked at the young officers, who treated 
him as their equal, observed all those young 
bloods with their supple limbs, pleasant 
manners and smiling faces, every one of 
them certain that a good dinner was await- 
ing him at home, and became conscious of 
the existence of two worlds: an upper and 
an under-world. He remembered the 
gloomy assembly-room and the wreched 
assembly he had just left with a pang; all 
their wounds and hidden defects were mer- 
cilessly exposed and examined through » 
magnifying-glass, so that the lower classes 
might acquire that true humility failing 
which the upper classes cannot enjoy their 
amiable weaknesses in peace. And for the 
first time something jarring had come. into 
his life. 

However much Theodore was tossed 
about between his natural yearning for the 


only half-realized temptations of the world, 
and his newly formed desire to turn his 
back he did not break the promise given to 
his mother. The religious teaching which 
he and the other catechumens received 
from the minister in the church, did not 
fail to impress him deeply. He was often 
gloomy and wrapped in thought and felt 
that life was not what it ought to be. He 
had a dim notion that once upon a time a 
terrible crime had been committed, which it 
was now everybody's business to hide by 
practicing countless deceptions; he com- 
pared himself to a fly caught in a spider's 
web: the more it struggled to regain its 
freedom, the more it entangled itself, until 
at last it died miserably, strangled by the. 
cruel threads. 


One evening—the minister scorned no 
trick likely to produce an effect on his 
hard-headed pupils—they were having a. 
lesson in the choir. It was in January. Two 
gas jets lighted up the choir, illuminating 
and distorting the marble figures on the 
altar. The whole of the large church with 
its two barrel-vaults, which crossed one 
another, lay in semi-darkness. In the back- 
ground the shining organ pipes faintly re- 
flected the gas flames; above it the angels 
blowing their trumpets to summon the 
sleepers before the judgment seat of their 
maker, looked merely like sinister, threat- 
ening human figures above life size; the 
cloisters were lost in complete darkness. 

The minister had explained the seventh 
commandment. He had spoken of immor- 
ality between married and unmarried peo- 
ple. He could not explain to his pupils 
what immorality between husband and wife 
himself ; but on the subject of immorality in 
meant, although he was a married man 
all its other aspects he was well-informed. 
He went on to allied subjects. As he 
talked a rustling sound passed through 
the rows of young men; they stared at 
him, with white cheeks and hollow eyes, 
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as if a phantom had appeared in their 
midst. As long as he kept to the tortures 
of hell fire, they remained fairly indiffer- 
ent, but when he took up a book and read 
to them accounts of youths who had died 
at the age of twenty-five of consumption 
of the spine, they collapsed in their seats, 
and felt as if the floor were giving way 
beneath them! He told them the story of 
a young boy who was committed to an 
asylum at the age of twelve, and died at 
the age of fourteen, having found peace 
in the faith of his Redeemer. They saw 
before their shrinking eyes a hundred 
corpses, washed and shrouded. “There is 
but one remedy against their evil,” went 
on the minister, “the precious wounds 
of Christ.” But how this remedy was 
to be used against sexual precocity, he 
did not tell them. He admonished them 
not to go to dances, to shun theatres and 
gaming-houses, and above all things, to 
avoid women; that is to say to act in ex- 
act contradiction to their inclinations. 
That this vice contradicts and utterly 
confounds the pronouncement of the 
community that a man is not mature un- 
til he is twenty-one, was passed over in 
silence. Whether it could be prevented 
_by early marriages (supposing a means 
of providing food for all instead of ban- 
quets for a few could be found) remained 
an open question. The final issue was 
that one should throw one-self into the 
arms of Christ, that is to say, go to 
church, and leave the care of temporal 
things to the upper classes. 

After this admonishing the minister re- 
quested the first five on the first form 
to stay behind. He wished to speak to 
them in private. The first five looked as if 
they had been sentenced to death. Their 
chests contracted; they breathed with 
difficulty, and a careful observer might 
have noticed that their hair had risen an 
inch at the roots and lay over their skulls 


in damp strands like the hair of a corpse. 
Their eyes stared from their blanched 
sockets like two round glass bullets set 
in leather, motionless, not knowing 
whether to face the question with a bold 
front, or hide behind an impudent lie. 

After the prayer the hymn of Christ’s 
wounds was sung; to-night it sounded 
like the singing of consumptives; every 
now and then it died away altogether, or 
was interrupted by a dry cough, like the 
cough of a man who is dying of thirst. 
Then they began to file out. One of the 
five attempted to steal away, but the min- 
ister called him back. It was a terrible 
moment. Theodore who sat on the first 
form was one of the five. He felt sick at 
heart. Not because he was guilty of the 
offense indicated, but because in his heart 
he considered it an insult to a man thus 
to have to lay bare the most secret places 
of his soul. 

The other four sat down, as far from 
each other as they could. The belt-mak- 
er’s apprentice, who was one of them 
tried to make it a joke, but the words re- 
fused to come. They saw themselves con- 
fronted by the police-court, the prison, 
the hospital and, in the background, the 
asylum. They did not know what was 
going to happen, but they felt instinctive- 
ly that a species of scourging awaited 
them. Their only comfort in their dis- 
tressing situation was the fact that he, 
Mr. Theodore, was one of them. It was 
not clear to them why that fact should be 
a comfort, but they knew intuitively that 
no evil would happen to the son of a pro- 
fessor. 

“Come along, Wennerstroem,” said the 
minister, after he had lighted the gas in 
the vestry. 

Wennerstroem went and the door 
closed behind him. The four remained 
seated on their forms, vainly trying to 
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discover a comforting position for their 
limbs. 

After a while Wennerstroem returned, 
with red eyes, trembling with excite- 
ment; he immediately went down the cor- 
ridor and out into the night. 

When he stood in the churchyard which 
lay silent under a heavy cover of snow, 
he recapitulated all that had happened 
in the vestry. The minister had asked 
him whether he had sinned? No, he had 
not. Did he have dreams? Yes! He was 
told that dreams were equally sinful, be- 
cause they proved that the heart was 
wicked, and God looked at the heart. “He 
trieth the heart and reins, and on the last 
day he will judge every one of us for 
every sinful thought, and dreams are 
thoughts. Christ has said: Give me your 
heart, my son! Go to Him! Pray, pray, 
pray! Whatsoever is chaste, whatsoever 
is pure, whatsoever is lovely—that is He. 
The alpha and omega, life and happi- 
ness. Chasten the flesh and be strong in 
prayer. Go in the name of the Lord and 
sin no more!” 

He felt indignant, but he was also 
crushed. In vain did he struggle to throw 
off his depression, he had not been taught 
sufficient common-sense at school to use 
it as a weapon against the Jesuitical soph- 
istry. It was true, his knowledge of psy- 
chology enabled him to modify the state- 
ment that dreams are thoughts; dreams 
are fancies, he mused, creations of the 
imagination; but God has no regard for 
words! Logic taught him that there was 
something unnatural in his premature de- 
sires. He could not marry at the age of 
sixteen, since he was unable to support 
a wife; but why he was unable to support 
a wife, although he felt himself to be a 
man, was a problem which he could not 
solve. However anxious he might be to 
get married, the laws of society which 
are made by the upper classes and pro- 


tected by bayonets, would prevent him. 
Consequently nature must have been 
sinned against in some way, for a man 
was mature long before he was able to 
earn a living. It must be degeneracy. 
His imagination must be degenerate; it 
was for him to purify it by prayer and 
sacrifice. 

When he arrived home, he found his 
father and sisters at supper. He was 
ashamed to sit down with them, for he 
felt degraded. His father asked him, as 
usual, whether the date of confirmation 
had been fixed. Theodore did not know. 
He touched no food, pretending that he 
was not well; the truth was that he did 
not dare to eat any supper. He went into 
his bedroom and read an essay by Schar- 
tau which the minister had lent him. The 
subject was the vanity of reason. And 
here, just here, where all his hopes of ar- 
riving at a clear understanding were cen- 
tered, the light failed. Reason which 
he had dared to hope would some day 
guide him out of the darkness into the 
light, reason, too, was sin; the greatest 
of all sins, for it questioned God’s very 
existence, tried to understand what was 
not meant to be understood. Why it was 
not meant to be understood was not ex 
plained; probably it was because if it had 
been understood the fraud would have 
been discovered. 

He rebelled no longer, but surrendered 
himself. Before going to bed he read two 
Morning Voices from Arndt, recited the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Bless- 
ing. He felt very hungry; a fact which 
he realized with a certain spiteful pleas- 
ure, for it seemed to him that his enemy 
was suffering. 

With these thoughts he fell asleep. He 
awoke in the middle of the night. He had 
dreamt of a champaign supper in the 
company of a girl, And the whole ter- 
rible evening rose fresh in his memory. 
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He leapt out of bed with a bound, 
threw his sheets and blankets on the floor 
and lay down to sleep on the bare mat- 
tress, covering himself with nothing but 
a thin coverlet. He was cold and hun- 
gry, but he must subdue the devil. Again 
he repeated the Lord's Prayer, with addi- 
tions of his own. By and by his thoughts 
grew confused, the strained expression of 
his features relaxed, a smile softened the 
expression of his mouth; lovely figures 
appeared before him, serene and smil- 
ing, he heard subdued voices, half-stifled 
laughter, a few bars from a waltz, saw 
sparkling glasses and frank and merry 
faces with candid eyes, which met his 
own unabashed; suddenly a curtain was 
parted in the middle; a charming little 
face peeped through the red silk drap- 
eries, with smiling lips and dancing eyes; 
the slender throat is bare, the beautiful 
sloping shoulders look as if they had been 
modelled by a caressing hand; she holds 
out her arms and he draws her to his 
thumping heart. 

The clock was striking three. Again 
he had been worsted in the fight. Deter- 
mined to win, he picked up the mattress 
and threw it out of the bed. Then he 
knelt on the cold floor and fervently 
prayed to God for strength, for he felt 
that he was indeed wrestling with the 
devil. When he had finished his prayer 
he lay down on the bare frame, and with 
a feeling of satisfaction felt the ropes and 
belting cutting into his arms and shins. 

He awoke in the morning with a high 
fever. 

He was laid up for six weeks. When 
he arose from his bed of sickness, he felt 
better than he had ever felt before. The 
rest, the good food and the medicine had 
increased his strength, and the struggle 
was now twice as hard. But he continued 
to struggle. 

His confirmation took place in the 


spring. The moving scene in which the 
lower classes promise on oath never to 
interfere with those things which the 
upper classes consider their privilege, 
made a lasting impression on him. It 
didn't trouble him that the minister of- 
fered him wine bought from the wine- 
merchant Hoegsted at sixty-five Gre the 
pint. and wafers from Lettstroem, the 
baker, at one crown a pound, as the flesh 
and blood of the great agitator, Jesus of 
Nazareth, who was done to death nine- 
teen hundred years ago. He didn't think 
about it, for one didn't think in those 
days, and one had emotions. 

A year after his confirmation he passed 
his final examination. The smart little col- 
lege cap was a source of great pleasure to 
him; without being actually conscious of 
it, he felt that he, as a member of the 
upper classes, had received a charter. 
They were not a little proud of their 
knowledge, too, these young men, for the 
masters had pronounced them “mature.” 
The conceited youths! If at least they 
had mastered all the nonsense of which 
they boasted! If anybody had listened to 
their conversation at the banquet given 
in their honor, it would have been a rev- 
elation to him. They declared openly 
that they had not acquired five per cent of 
the knowledge which ought to have been 
in their possession; they dssured every- 
body who had ears to listen that it was a 
miracle that they had passed; uninitiated 
would not have believed a word of it. 
And some of the young masters, now that 
the barrier between pupil and teacher was 
removed, and simulation was no longer 
necessary, swore solemnly, with half-in- 
toxicated gestures, that there was not a 
single master in the whole school who 
would not have been plucked. A sober 
person could not help drawing the con- 
clusion that the examination was like a 
line which could be drawn at will be- 
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tween upper and lower classes; and then 
he saw in a miracle nothing but a gigan- 
tic fraud. 

It was one of the masters who, sip- 
ping a glass of punch, maintained that 
only an idiot could imagine that a human 
brain could remember at the same time: 
the three thousand dates mentioned in 
history; the names of the five thousand 
towns situated in all parts of the world; 
the names of six hundred plants and sev- 
en hundred animals; the bones in the 
human body, the stones which form the 
crust of the earth, all theological dis- 
putes, one thousand French words, one 
thousand English, one thousand German, 
one thousand Latin, one thousand Greek, 
half a million rules and exceptions to the 
rules; five hundred mathematical, physi- 
cal, geometrical, chemical formulas. He 
was willing to prove that in order to be 
capable of such a feat the brain would 
have to be as large as the cupola of the 
Observatory at Upsala. Humboldt, he 
went on to say, finally forgot his tables, 
the professor of astronomy at Lund had 
been unable to divide two whole numbers 
of six figures each. The newly-fledged 
under-graduates imagined that they knew 
six languages, and yet they knew no 
more than five thousand words at most 
of the twenty thousand which composed 
their mother tongue. And hadn’t he seen 
how they cheated? Oh! he knew all 
their tricks! He had seen the dates writ- 
ten on their finger nails; he had watched 
them consulting books under cover of 
their desks, he had heard them whisper- 
ing to one another! But, he concluded 
what is one to do? Unless one closes 
an eye to these things, the supply of 
students is bound to come to an end. 


During the summer Theodore remained 
at home, spending much of his time in the 
garden. He brooded over the problem 
of his future; what profession was he to 


choose? He had gained so much insight 
into the methods of the huge Jesuitical 
community which, under the name of the 
upper classes, constituted society, that he 
felt dissatisfied with the world and de- 
cided to enter the Church to save him- 
self from despair. And yet the world 
beckoned to him. It lay before him, 
fair and bright, and his young, ferment- 
ing blood yearned for life. He spent him- 
self in the struggle and his idleness added 
to his torments. 

'Theodore's increasing melancholy and 
waning health began to alarm his father. 
He had no doubt about the cause, but 
he could not bring himself to talk to 
his son on such a delicate subject. 

One Sunday afternoon the Professor's 
brother who was an officer in the Pio- 
neers, called. They were sitting in the 
garden, sipping their coffee. 

“Have you noticed the change in Theo- 
dore?" asked the Professor. 

"Yes, his time has come," answered 
the Captain. 

“T believe it has come long ago.” 

“T wish you'd talk to him, I can't do 
it^ 

“Tf I were a bachelor, I should play 
the part of the uncle," said the Captain; 
“as it is, I'll ask Gustav to do it. The 
boy must see something of life, or he'll 
go wrong. Hot stuff thése Wenner- 
stroems, what?" 

"Yes," said the Professor, "I was a 
man at fifteen, but I had a school-friend 
who was never confirmed because he was 
a father at thirteen." 

"Look at Gustav! Isn't he a fine fel- 
low? I'm hanged if he isn't as broad 
across the back as an old captain! He's 
a handful!” 

"Yes," answered the Professor, “he 
costs me a lot, but after all, I'd rather 
pay than see the boy running any risks. 
I wish you'd ask Gustav to take Theo- 
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dore about with him a little, just to rouse 
him.” 

“Oh! with pleasure!” answered the 
Captain. 

And so the matter was settled. 

One evening in July, when the summer 
is in its prime and all the blossoms which 
the spring has fertilized ripen into fruit, 
Theodore was sitting in his bed-room, 
waiting. He had pinned a text against 
his wall. Come to Jesus," it said, and 
it was intended as a hint to the lieutenant 
not to argue with him when he occa- 
sionally came home from barracks for a 
few minutes. Gustav was of a lively dis- 
position, “a handful,” as his uncle had 
said. He wasted no time in brooding. 
He had promised to call for Theodore at 
seven o’clock; they were going to make 
arrangements for the celebration of the 
professor’s birthday. Theodore's secret 
plan was to convert his brother, and Gus- 
tav’s equally secret intention was to make 
his younger brother take a more reason- 
able view of life. 

Punctually at seven o'clock, a cab 
stopped before the house, (the lieutenant 
invariably arrived in a cab) and imme- 
diately after Theodore heard the ringing 
of his spurs and the rattling of his sword 
on the stairs. 

"Good evening, you old mole," said 
the elder brother with a laugh. He was 
the picture of health and youth. His 
highly polished Hessian boots revealed 
a pair of fine legs, his tunic outlined the 
loins of a carthorse; the golden bandoleer 
of his cartridge box made his chest ap- 
pear broader and his sword-belt showed 
off a pair of enormous thighs. 

He glanced at the text and grinned, but 
said nothing. 

"Come along, old man, let's be off to 
Bellevue! We'll call on the gardener there 
and make arrangements for the old man's 


birthday. Put on your hat, and come, old 
chap!” 

Theodore tried to think of an excuse, 
but the brother took him by the arm, 
put a hat on his head, back to front, 
pushed a cigarette between his lips and 
opened the door. Theodore felt like a 
fish out of water, but he went with his 
brother. 

“To Bellevue!” said the lieutenant to 
the cab-driver, “and mind you make your 
thoroughbreds fly!” 

Theodore could not help being amused. 
It would never have occurred to him to 
address an elderly married man, like the 
cabman, with so much familiarity. 

On the way the lieutenant talked of 
everything under the sun and stared at 
every pretty girl they passed. 

They met a funeral procession on its 
return from the cemetary. 

“Did you notice that devilish pretty 
girl in the last coach?” asked Gustav. 

Theodore had not seen her and did not 
want to see her. 

They passed an omnibus full of girls of 
the barmaid type. The lieutenant stood 
up, unconcernedly, in the public though- 
fare, and kissed his hands to them. He 
really behaved like a madman. 

The business at Bellevue was soon sert- 
tled. On their return the cab-driver drove 
them, without waiting for an order, to 
"The Equerry," a restaurant where Gus- 
tav was evidently well-known. 

"Let's go and have something to eat," 
said the lieutenant, pushing his brother 
out of the cab. 

Theodere was fascinated. He was no 
abstainer and saw nothing wrong in en- 
tering a public-house, although it never 
occurred to him to do so. He followed, 
though not without a slight feeling of 
uneasiness. 

They were received in the hall by two 
girls. "Good evening, little doves," said 
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the lieutenant, and kissed them both on 
the lips. “Let me introduce you to my 
learned brother; he’s very young and in- 
nocent, not at all like me; what do you 
say, Jossa?” 

The girls looked shyly at Theodore, 
who did not know which way to turn. 
His brother’s language appeared to him 
unutterably impudent. 

On their way upstairs they met a dark- 
haired little girl, who had evidently been 
crying; she looked quiet and modest and 
made a good impression on Theodore. 

The lieutenant did not kiss her, but he 
pulled out his handkerchief and dried her 
eyes. Then he ordered an extravagant 
supper. 

They were in a bright and pretty room, 
hung with mirrors and containing a 
piano, a perfect room for banqueting. The 
lieutenant opened the piano with his 
sword, and before Theodore knew where 
he was, he was sitting on the music-stool, 
and his hands were resting on the key- 
board. 

“Play us a waltz,” commanded the lieu- 
tenant, and Theodore played a waltz. 
The lieutenant took off his sword and 
danced with Jossa; Theodore heard his 
spurs knocking against the legs of the 
chairs and tables. Then he threw him- 
self on the sofa and shouted: 

“Come here, ye slaves, and fan me!” 

Theodore began to play softly and 
presently he was absorbed in the music 
of Gounod's Faust. He did not dare t« 
turn round. 

“Go and kiss him," whispered the bro- 
ther. 

But the girls felt shy. They were al- 
most afraid of him and his melancholy 
music. 

The boldest of them, however, went un 
to the piano. 

“You are playing from the Freischut: 
aren't you?" she asked. 


“No,” said Theodore, politely, “Pn 
playing Gounod’s Faust.” 

“Your brother looks frightfully re 
spectable," said the little dark one, whos 
name was Rieke; "he's different from you, 
you old villain." 

"Oh! well, he's going into Church," 
whispered the lieutenant. . 

These words made a great impression 
on the girls, and henceforth they onlv 
kissed the lieutenant when Theodore’s 
back was turned, and looked at Theodore 
shyly and apprehensively, like fowls at 2 
chained mastiff. 

Supper appeared, a great number of 
courses. There were eighteen dishes, not 
counting the hot ones. 

Gustav poured out the liqueurs. 

"Your health, you old hypocrite!" he 
laughed. 

Theodore swallowed the liqueur. A de- 
licious warmth ran throngh his limbs, a 
thin, warm veil fell over his eyes, he 
felt ravenous like a starving beast. What 
a banquet it was! The fresh salmon with 
its peculiar flavour, and the dill with its 
narcotic aroma ; the radishes which seem 
to scrape the throat and call for beer; the 
small beefsteaks and sweet Portuguese 
onions, which made him think of danc- 
ing girls; the fried lobster which smelled 
of the sea; the chicken stuffed with par- 
sley which reminded him of the gardener, 
and the first gerkins with their poisonous 
flavour of verdigris which made such a 
jolly, crackling sound between his 
crunching teeth. The porter flowed 
through his veins like hot streams of 
lava; they drank champagne after the 
strawberries; a waitress brought the 
foaming drink which bubbled in the 
glasses like a tountain. They poured out 
a glass for her. And then they talked of 
all sorts of things. 

Theodore sat there like a tree in which 
the sap is rising. He had eaten a good 
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supper and felt as if a whole volcano were 
seething in his insides. New thought, 
new emotions, new ideas, new points of 
view fluttered round his brow like butter- 
flies. He went to the piano and played, 
he himself knew not what. The ivory 
keys under his hands were like a heap 
of bones from which his spirit drew life 
and melody. 

He did not know how long he had been 
playing, but when he turned round he 
saw his brother entering the room. He 
looked like a god, radiating life and 
strength. Behind him came Rieke with a 
bowl of punch, and immediately after all 
the girls came upstairs. The lieutenant 
drank to each one of them separately; 
Theodore found that everything was as it 
should be and finally became so bold that 
he kissed Rieke on the shoulder. But she 
looked annoyed and drew away from him, 
and he felt ashamed. 

When Theodore found himself alone in 
his room, he had a feeling as if the whole 
world were turned upside down. He tore 
the text from the wall, not because he no 
longer believed in Jesus, but because its 
being pinned against the wall struck him 
as a species of bragging. He was amazed 
to find that religion sat on him as loosely 
as a Sunday suit, and he asked himself 
whether it was not unseemly to go about 
during the whole week in Sunday clothes, 
After all he was but an ordinary, com- 
monplace person with whom he was well 
content, and he came to the conclusion 
that he had a better chance of living in 
peace with himself if he lived a simple, 
unpretentious, unassuming life. 

He slept soundly during the night, un- 
disturbed by dreams. 

When he arose the following morn- 
ing, his pale cheeks looked fuller and 
there was a new gladness in his heart. 
He went out for a walk and suddenly 
found himself in the country. The 


thought struck him that he might go to 
the restaurant and look up the girls. 

He went into the large room; there he 
found Rieke and Jossa alone in morning 
dresses, snubbing gooseberries. Before he 
knew what he was doing he was sitting 
at the table beside them with a pair of 
scissors in his hand, helping them. They 
talked of Theodore’s brother and the 
pleasant evening they had spent together. 
Not a single loose remark was made. 
They were just like a happy family ; sure- 
ly he had fallen in good hands, he was 
among friends. 

When they had finished with the 
gooseberries, he ordered coffee and in- 
vited the girls to share it with him. Later 
on the proprietress came and read the 
paper to them. He felt at home. 

He repeated his visit. One afternoon 
he went upstairs, to look for Rieke. She 
was sewing a seam. Theodore asked her 
whether he was in her way. “Not at all,” 
she replied, “on the contrary.” They 
talked of his brother who was away at 
camp, and would be away for another 
two months. Presently he ordered some 
punch and their intimacy grew. 

On another occasion Theodore met her 
in one of the empty rooms of the house. 
They both sat down on the settee. She 
was wearing a light summer dress, the 
material of which was so thin that it 
plainly revealed her slight girlish figure. 
He put his arms around her waist and 
kissed her. She returned his kisses and 
he drew her to him in a passionate em- 
brace; but she tore herself away and 
told him gravely that if he did not behave 
himself she would never meet him again. 

They went on meeting one another for 
two months. Theodore had fallen in 
love with her. He had long and serious 
conversations with her on the most sa- 
cred duties of life, on love, on religion, 
on everything, and between-whiles he 
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spoke to her of his passion. But she in- 
variably confounded him with his own 
arguments. Then he felt ashamed of 
having harbored base thought of so in- 
nocent a girl, and finally his passion was 
transformed into admiration for this poor 
little thing, who had managed to keep 
herself unspotted in the midst of temp- 
tation. 

He had given up the idea of going into 
the Church; he determined to take the 
doctor’s degree and—who knows—per- 
haps marry Rieke. He read poetry to her 
while she did needlework. She let him 
kiss her as much as he liked, she allowed 
him to fondle and caress her; but that 
was the limit. 

At last his brother returned from camp. 
He immediately ordered a banquet at 
“The Equerry"; Theodore was invited. 
But he was made to play all the time. He 
was in the middle of a waltz, to which 
nobody danced, when he happened to 
look around; he was alone. He rose and 
went into the corridor, passed along rows 
of doors, and at last came to a bed-room. 
There he saw a sight which made him 
turn round, seize his hat and disappear 
into the darkness. 

It was dawn when he reached his own 
bed-room, alone, annihilated, robbed of 
his faith in life, in love, and, of course, 
in women, for to him there was but one 
woman in the world, and that was Rieke 
from "The Equerry." 


On the fifteenth of September he went 
to Upsala to study theology. 


The years passed. His sound common- 
sense was slowly extinguished by all the 
nonsense with which he had to fill his 
brain daily and hourly. But at night he 
was powerless to resist. Nature burst 
her bonds and took by force what re- 
bellious man denied her. He lost his 
health, all his skull bones were visible in 


his haggard face, his complexion was sal- 
low and his skin looked damp and clam- 
my; ugly pimples appeared between the 
scanty locks of his beard. His eyes were 
without lustre, his hands so emaciated 
that the joints seemed to poke through 
the skin. He looked like the illustration 
to an essay on human vice, and yet he 
lived a perfectly pure life. 

One day the professor of Christian 
Ethics, a married man with very strict 
ideas on morality, called on him and asked 
him pointblank whether he had anything 
on his conscience; if so, he advised him 
to make a clean breast of it. "Theodore 
answered that he had nothing to con- 
fess, but that he was unhappy. Thereupon 
the professor exhorted him to watch and 
pray and be strong. 


His brother had written him a long let- 
ter, begging him not to take a certain 
stupid matter too much to heart. He told 
him that it was absurd to take a girl se- 
riously. His philosophy, and he had al- 
ways found it answering admirably, was 
to pay debts incurred and go; to play 
while one was young, for the gravity 
of life made itself felt quite soon enough. 
Marriage was nothing but a civil institu- 
tion for the protection of the children. 
There was plenty of time for it. 

Theodore replied at some length in a 
letter imbued with true Christian senti- 
ment, which the lieutenant left unan- 
swered. 


After passing his first examination in 
the spring, Theodore was obliged to 
spend a summer at Skoefde, in order to 
undergo the cold water cure. In the au- 
tumn he returned to Upsala. His newly- 
regained strength was merely so much 
fresh fuel to the fire. 

Matters grew worse and worse. His 
hair had grown so thin that the scalp was 
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plainly visible. He walked with dragging 
footsteps and whenever his fellow stu- 
dents met him in the street, they cut him 
as if he were possessed of all the vices. 
He noticed it and shunned them in his 
turn. He only left his rooms in the eve- 
ning. He did not dare to go to bed at 
night. The iron which he had taken to 
excess, had ruined his digestion, and in 
the following summer the doctors sent 
him to Karlsbad. 

On his return to Upsala, in the autumn, 
a rumor got abroad, an ugly rumor, 
which hung over the town like a black 
cloud. It was as if a drain had been left 
open and men were suddenly reminded 
that the town, that splendid creation of 
civilization, was built over a sea of cor- 
ruption, which might at any moment 
burst its bounds and poison the inhabi- 
tants. It was said that Theodore Wen- 
nerstroem, in a paroxysm of passion had 
assaulted one of his friends, and the ru- 
mor did not lie. 

His father went to Upsala and had an 
interview with the Dean of the Theologi- 
cal Faculty. The professor of pathology 
was present. What was to be done? The 
doctor remained silent. They pressed him 
for his opinion. 

"Since you ask me," he said, "I must 
give you an answer; but you know as 
well as I do that there is but one rem- 
edy." 

“And that is?" asked the theologian. 

“Need you ask?" replied the doctor. 

“Yes,” said the theologian, who was a 
married man. "Surely, nature does not 
require immorality from a man?" 

The father said that he quite under- 
stood the case, but that he was afraid 
of making recommendations to his son, 
on account of the risks the latter would 
run. 

“Tf he can’t take care of himself he must 
be a fool," said the doctor. 


The Dean requested them to con- 
tinue such an agitating conversation in a 
more suitable place. . . . He himself had 
nothing more to add. 

This ended the matter. 

Since Theodore was a member of the 
upper classes the scandal was hushed up. 
A few years later he passed his final, and 
was sent by the doctor to Spa. The 
amount of quinine which he had taken 
had affected his knees and he walked with 
two sticks. At Spa he looked so ill that 
he was a conspicuous figure even in a 
crowd of invalids. 

But an unmarried woman of thirty-five, 
a German, took compassion on the un- 
happy man. She spent many hours with 
discussing the problems of life. She was 
a member of a big evangelical society, 
whose object was the raising of the moral 
standard. She showed him prospectuses 
for newspapers and magazines, the prin- 
cipal mission of which was the suppres- 
sion of prostitution. 

"Look at me,” she said, “I am thirty- 
five years old and enjoy excellent health! 
What fools' talk it is to say that immoral- 
ity is a necessary evil. I have watched 
and fought a good fight for Christ's sake." 

The young clergyman silently com- 
pared her well-developed figure, her large 
hips with his own wasted body. 

“What a difference there is between 
human beings in this world,” was his un- 
spoken comment. 

In the autumn the Rev. Theodore Wen- 
nerstroem and Sophia Leidschuetz, spins- 
ter, were engaged to be married. 

“Saved!” sighed the father, when the 
news reached him in his house at Stock- 
holm. 

“T wonder how it will end,” thought 
the brother in his barracks. “I’m afraid 
that my poor Theodore is ‘one of those 
Asra who die when they love.’” 

Theodore Wennerstroem was married. 
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Nine months after the wedding his wife 
presented him with a boy who suffered 
from rickets — another thirteen months 
and Theodore Wennerstroem had 
breathed his last. 

The doctor who filled up the certificate 
of death, looked at the fine healthy 
woman, who stood weeping by the small 
coffin which contained the skeleton of 
her young husband of not much over 
twenty years. 

“The plus was too great, the minus too 
small,” he thought, “and therefore the 
plus devoured the minus.” 

But the father, who received the news 
of his son’s death on a Sunday, sat down 


to read a sermon. When he had finished, 
he fell into a brown study. 

“There must be something very wrong 
with the world where virtue is rewarded 
with death,” he thought. 

And the virtuous widow, nee Leid- 
schuetz, had two more husbands and 
eight children, wrote pamphlets on over- 
population and immorality. But her 
brother-in-law called her a cursed woman 
who killed her husbands. 

The anything but virtuous lieutenant 
married and was father of six children. 
He got promotion and lived happily to 
the end of his life. 


Let’s See How She Looks All Lit Up 


Clyde Shane and Don Bender have completed 
the electrical work on Mrs. Chapman. She has 
been outfitted from top to bottom with all modern 
improvements with the exception of being piped 
for city water. Jake Somers has promised to attend 
to that as soon as he finishes the plumbing job 
on the Achers residence. The painters will then 
apply the finishing touches with two coats of 


varnish. 


Atem in The Medina (Ohio) Sentinel. 


Remarkable Offer??? 


To interest NEW readers we will send 10 
different copies (back numbers) of the 10 Story 
Book (regular price of which is $2.50) and the 
1931 Girl Picture Annual, $3.00 worth, all for 
$1.50. 


Call attention of your friends to this special 
offer and cut out one of the coupons for them 
to use. 


10 STORY. BOOK 
529 South Clark Street „% Chicago, Illinois 


COUPON COUPON 
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10 STORY BOOK 10 STORY BOOK 
529 So. Clark St. 529 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 

Enclosed find $1.50 for which send me, by Hood. find $1.50 for which send me, by 
express, charges pre paide your 1931 Girl Pic- express, charges pre paid, your 1931 Girl Pic- 
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TILLIE & MAC 


Sheba and Sheik; Somebody's Stenog; He Done Her Wrong; Toots 
and Casper; 66 more incl. Only a Boy, A in a Harem, Fanny 
Hill, etc., also 43 rare, genuine French photos incl. Montmarte 
type action Photog. of men and women in intimate, amorous poses; 


all for $1.00 (M. O. 
ATLANTIC IMPORT 
(Dept. S), 246 Fifth Ave., 


Unretouched Photos! 


Girl pictures, also groups. Not sold in stores; catalogues 
catalogues with 200 pictures to select from, or 12 photos, 
size 10xl5cm, only 1 Dollar (to be mailed in advance.) 
Write address distinctly. Prompt and quick delivery 
Mailing office: Berlin, S. W. 29 Postfach 55 (Germany) 


FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 


Send roll of film and a quarter and we will finish and mail you six 
prints. Finest quality work, (Confidential.) 


ARTCRAFT STUDIO, Dept. 20, Niles, Mich. 


WE HAVE “IT” 


FOR MEN ONLY: 5 different rare and daring French Stories, 
also 25 rare French pictures, also free with order—complete set of 
19 snappy Jokes, all for $1.00 bill. (Famous Tillie and Mac, incl.) 
PARIS IMP. CO., 4166 Park Ave. Dept.T New York City 


RARE-BOOKS REAL ERENCH 


ART PHOTOS 
The Kind men like—Good choice for $1.00, $2.00, 85.00. 
$10.00 notes. 


New York, N. Y. 


Illustrated catalogue for 20 cents in stamps 
or free with order. 


A. R. Perrain, 18 Villa Hochard, Pierrefitte 
(Seine) France 


SNAPPY GIRL PHOTOS 


Genuine photos of pretty girls posed in the Nude.“ 10 for $1.00, 
30 for $2.00. Pretty girls posed in “Dainty Lingerie,” 15 for $1.00. 
The above are all post-card size. Please order by MAIL and 


state age. 
B. CREED, 6437 Cottage Grove, Chicago, III. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 


Why worry about delayed periods from unnatural causes. 
Get Quick Results using FEMINESE—Liquid-Tablet 
Relief, Used by doctors. Moves cases long overdue. Pleas- 
ant, safe, no interference any duties. Satisfaction guaranteed 
—treatment $2.95. Postage if C. O. D. Specially Com- 
posee for Very Obstinate Cases $5.00. Illustrated 

older Free with order. PETONE Co, Dept. 2-SB, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MYSTIC WORLD 


527 South Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


ow 


Get your Lucky and Unlucky Days 
in Love, Business, Speculation and 
Travel every month by the stars. 
World’s Foremost famous writers 
and authors on psychology, occult, 
mystical, ghostology, super- 
natural, and life after death. The 
greatest magazine of its kind ever 
printed. Convince yourself. 


25c per copy, or $2 per year. 


PEE DEVELOPED 


by a Simple Home Method e has 
stood the test of 28 years. The Most 
Direct Way of getting a Symmetrical 
Figure -- Arms, Legs, Bosom, Neck-- 
"ANY part. Easy and Pleasant to use-- 
no medicine, no grease, nothing to wipe 
off, no fuss or muss. Send Ten Cents 
only for FULL and Valuable Infor- 
7 12855 and a Big Bg Dram Box 
please note the size) of my 


PEERLESS WONDER CREAM 


the Original All-in-one Cream, which is an important part 
of my system. Remember, Ten Cents only, NOT fifty 
cents, or a dollar. But the dime must reach me, so wrap 
up the coin or else send stamps. But do it NOW. 


MADAME WILLIAMS, Suite 209, Buffalo, N. Y. 

M EN Paris Art uS Dept. T., 4305 14th Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GET NEXT! 


OH BOY! 


A rare assortment of French Breck posed by dashing French 
Models. Set A—16 all different Set_B—Bedroom Scenes; 
Real Stuff—16 all different. Set Sf rorieh Girls—Rare—Scarce— 
16 all different. The above sets with 2 daring booklets—‘‘Confes- 
sions of a Minister's Daughter'"—64 pages—and “Wild Women of 
Broadway'—32 pages—All sent postpaid for a $2 bill. GASTON 
LE RUE CO., 1812 Harrison Ave., Bronx, N. Y. C. 


15 French Style Pictures; Original; Spicy 
Snappy and Peppy life-like action Cartoons in 
book form; Book of Spicy French Stories; Spicy 
Love Letter Pocket Cards; extra ripping Stories 
and a Merry Widow ''that wiggles.” All for $1.00. 


ATTENTION: “STRAP EDUCATION” is an uncensored 
group of experiences of corporal punishment being adminis- 
tered to both sexes, at home, and schools; illustrated with 
actual photographs; $2.00 by express prepaid; state age. 


D. J. MURRAY—Box 1096—Olympia, Washington 


Imported French Lovers Photos 


Taken from Real Life Poses of Men and Women jn Passionate Love 
Scenes. Imported Direct From France. 12 Different poses and 
scenes, and one Action Picture booklet, all for $1.00. SEA-BREEZE 
NOVELTY HOUSE, West Haven, Conn., Dept. TS-AG, L 


M ARRY NEW BIG DIRECTORY 


PHOTOS, Descriptions, 
sent sealed, 10 cents. 


Cosy Darling, Dept. 19, Kansas City, Mo. 


ILLE MA 


Toots & Casper; Maggle & Jiggs; Peaches & Browning; Dumb Dora; 
Boss & Bubbles; 70 more and 48 rare French photos, incl. action 
photos of men and women. All for $1.00 bill. med One 
CO., Dept. T, P. O. Box 14, Fordham Sta., N. Y. City. 
dcm "n $1 for a limited time. 


LADIES 2: 


MYCO, Dept. 101, 3235 iho Benton: Kansas City, Mo. 


When delayed, use Favorite Monthly 
Regulators, get quick relief; regular 
$2 double’ strength, with ‘valuable 


PEPPY FRENCH TALES 
Room Eleven,” Just a Girl," Her Lover,” The Model," Her Boudoir 
Key,” "Madam's Establishment,” printed in English and illustrated; 
also 10 Hot spicy cartoons, “The Honeymoon," “Tillie & Bob," “A Hot 
Baby," etc., all for $1.00. (Express only). Booklet of thrilling pictures 
FREE with order. Novelty Book House, Dept. A, 129 Vine St., 


MEN 


YEARS DON’T COUNT 


You can stage a come back that will surprise yourself and 
your friends. Don’t stay on the down grade. Start NOW 
building pep, courage and strength that won’t fail when 
you need it. Don’t let doubt stand between you and your 
desires. Send $1 for PEP-TONE Tablets, thè old reliable 
pep tonic. Tone Remedy Company, Box 904, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


For Quit a Quarter of a Century 


women from all over the country have 
da e with remarkable results. Ape i 8 


i harm. D^ interference 
le strength $8.00. Booklet Lr eite today. 
Dra A. E. Sonthington Remedy Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


DARING EXPOSURES ON 


VICE 


RUBBER GOODS 


Guaranteed Rubber Specialties 


Also other RACKETS OF CRIME. 
Never printed before. Get this 
startling book. Size 5 x 8 inche 
Sent postpaid for only $1.00. 


PARK BOOK CO., Du T. 
4162 Park Ave., N. Y. City 


White envelope goods................ 24 for $1.00 
Cigarettes—10 in box.............. Per Box $1.00 
Assorted samples of 24..................... $1.00 


O & S SALES SERVICE 


3349 Irving Park Blvd. CHICAGO 


"Please Write to Me" 


We have thousands of pocos of charming, 
refined girls and women king for a worthy 
husband. Mall this ad within 10 days and 
receive a large collection of ladies’ pictures 
and descriptions. All very desirable; many 
wealthy. Some own big pron or business 
Interests and need & husband manager. We 
Introduce you 8o you can write them. Postage 
appreciated. 


Prof. A. Ward, Box 550, Valley, Neb. 


FRENCH 

Books, Photos, Cartoons. No Mail. No Callers. None sold to minors. 
Wire Postal or Western Union express office and $5.00 for the following. 
8 different Genuine Cartoon Books; 50 Genuine French Photos assorted, 
Women and Girls; 5 Different Booklets 32 to 64 pages. French Stories, 
One of Cleopatra's Nights, Mame Tellers Establishment, Love's Desire, 
Love Letters of a Nun. French Importers, 2028 Jerome Ave., New 
York City. 


FRENCH PEP UPS 


. 
Q. O. D. 
Wineholt Sales Co., Box 8, Woodbine, Pa. 


ACTION PHOTOS 


(THE RIGHT GOODS!) Over 24 French style pictures; ''Origl- 

nals”; Montmarte type; Spicy French stories—Tillie the Toller, 

eee re Lillums, Dumb Dora and 16 more, incl, Boss & Bubbles. 
or $1. 


ACTION PHOTO CO., 4160 Park Ave., Dept. T, New York, N. Y. 


MARRY! BIG ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


with descriptions sent in plain 
wrapper for ten cents. 


BONAFIDE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A PRIVATE TIP 


Dept. 35 


We will send it to any person of either sex who is 
married or expects to marry, and can keep a 
secret. True, harmless, and educational, try it. 
$1.00 stamps or money order brings it. 


D. J. Stewart, 4829 Elston Ave., Room 12, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Special Bargain 
While They Last 


10 Back Numbers 
of 


10 Story Book 
$150 
All Different 


Give Your Express Address 


10 STORY BOOK CORP. 
529 South Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 


FRENCH STENOGRAPHER 


PA 8 er Peaches and Brownie, Chicken Feed, Naughty 
trani parent f poss and special package (kind that 

Men en like). Ail for $1. Catalog 

Yellen Novelty Co., Dept. EN 4401 42nd St., 


REAL ACTION PICTURES 


IMPORTED FROM GERMANY 
Men and Women, in life-like Actions. Six 565 scenes and 
16 samples of Imported French Poses, all for $1. 

SEA-BREEZE NOVELTY HOUSE 
Box 190 (Dept. TS-AG-AP) West Haven, Conn. 


TILLIE & MAC 


“Dumb Dura"—"'Harold Tinn'"—"'A Night in Paris“ ‘Meggie & 
Jigges“— For Men Only“ “Secret 00e Sealed, Daring “Girl 
- ale 


FREE: Booklet ‘Secrets of the HAREM” with each order. 
“THE GUIDE SALES," Box 1179, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LIFE IN A 


LOVE CULT 


TRUE LIFE STORY 
By 


Marion Dockerill 


HIGH PRIESTESS OF OOM 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The author reveals an intimate word picture 
of herself and others in the actual life lived 
in a love cult. Calls a spade a spade throuhg- 
out the entire 100 pages. 


100-page 9x12 booklet of startling exposures. 
Fully illustrated throughout. Price $1.00, 
2 for $1.50. No orders outside the U. S. 
accepted. Send M. O. Not cash. 


Sent by express only 


BIBLION PRESS 


527 So. Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


ADVERTISING RATES 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Under Books, Medical, Personal and 
Photos, per world 

Under Agents, Business “Opportunities 
Help Wanted, Matrimonial, Miscellaneous an 
Patents, per WOOL yess s dox oce: cereis. OLS 


NO ADS OF LESS THAN 10 WORDS ACCEPTED 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Fer Iinê. n 1 

Per ½ inch 

Per inen 
NO ADS OF LESS THAN % INCH (7 LINES) 
NO DISCOUNT for space or time insertions. 


LAST FORMS close on the 10th of the Second 
Month preceding. 


All Advertising is Payable in Advance 


10 STORY BOOK 


529 South Clark St. 
CHICAGO ILLINO 


a 


AGENTS 


RUBBER GOODS — AGENT’S LIST FREE. 
Relay Sales Dept. 7, New Haven, Indiana, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$8.00 BUYS DEED PART OIL 10 ACRES, 
Oklahoma County. 300 wells now drilling. 
Joe Milam, Dept. 43, Oklahoma City, Okla, 


FEMININE HYGIENE 


MARRIED WOMEN—WHY WORRY—BE SAFE. 

Use H & H, the non- i nd convenient, ef- 
fective tablet. Guaranteed health and regularity. 
Better than a douche. Send for free sample and 
description. USONA CO., Dept. S., 333 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LADIES! DR. CHEESEMAN'S PILLS, FOR 
delayed or suppressed periods give positive 

relief in stubborn cases. Harmless, no pain. 

Best for over 100 years. Double strength $2 box. 

ne. Dr. S. Cheeseman, 11 E. 12th St, New 
ork. 


— 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS ON OCEAN LINERS; 
ence unnecessary. List of positions free. 
292-G, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MATRIMONIAL 


RICH YOUNG WIDOW: OWNS CONSIDERABLE 

income properties. Nice business. 
Beautiful car. Sincere men write (object mat- 
rimony). Bureau, Mary Martin, Box 100-X, De- 
troit, Mich, 


CORRESPOND, MARRIAGE—PASTIME, ZANO 
Agency, 407 So. 21st Ave., Maywood, Ill. 


LONELY? MEET YOUR SWEETHEART. RE- 
ceive interesting letters, photos. Stamp ap- 
preciated. Braun, 353 W. 47th, Chicago. 


marry. 


Mary E. Hill, 


e 
sealed list.) Mond Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—BOOK OF PHOTOS 

and descriptions of wealthy members sent 
free in plain Npp The Exchange, Dept. 38, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


“WEALTHY WIDOWER!” (WANTS WIFE.) 

Owns fine business. Lovely home. Beautifully 
furnished. Tile baths. Two cars. Desires early 
matrimony. Club. Mary Martin. Box 100-X, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


FREE—YOUR DESCRIPTION PUBLISHED IN 
ater magazine. Include photo if pos- 
sible. 


Wineholt, 4, Woodbine, Pa. 
LONELY HEARTS — JOIN THE WORLD'S 
greatest social Extension Club, meet nice 
people who, like yourself, are lonely (many 
wealthy); one may be your ideal; confidential, 
dignified service. We have made thousands 
happy. Why not you? Photos, descriptions free, 
“sealed.” Send no money, Standard Club, Box 
607, Grayslake, Ill. 


MARRIAGE PAPER FREE—BEST AND MOST 
reliable published. Eastern Agency, 17 Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


LONESOME FOLKS! DANDY LITTLE LADIES, 


desirable Gentlemen, everywhere, many 
wealthy, will marry. Confidential, list free. Mrs. 
Budd, lox 753- L, San Francisco, Cali 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SENSATIONAL SEX EXPERIENCES, $1.00. 
Give your express address. Marshall, 2616 


East 15th, Kansas City, Mo. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


$5 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 

old or odd coins. Keep all old money, it may be 
VERY valuable. Get posted at once. Send 10c 
for illustrated COIN VALUE BOOK, 4x6. Guar- 
anteed Prices. We buy and sell. 26 years in busi- 
ness. Old Coin Exchange, Box 73, LeRoy, N. Y. 


PHOTOS 


RED HOT MAMMAS PHOTOS. 20 FOR $1.00. 
After November Ist, 12 for $1.00. No catalog. 
Bert Hedspeth, 3021 California St., Denver, Colo. 
Dept. 110. 
FREE SAMPLES—NUDE PHOTOS — SENSA- 
tional, Voluptuous, Seductive. Bargain lists 
and sample packet of actual photos free. You 
can’t go wrong. Stamps appreciated. T. Nam- 
lede, Box 82, Coney Island, N. Y. 


SONG WRITERS 


SONGWRITERS: READ “SONG REQUIRE- 
ments of Talking Pictures, Radio and Rec- 
ords," an explanatory, instructive book sent free 
to aspiring writers of words for songs. We com- 
ose, arrange music and secure copyrights. 
rite today. ONDE Associates, 1674-L. 
Broadway, New York. 
12 postcard size o^ in poses you like 
(young models), „Woman's 


M EN; Heart,” 128 ier 52258 French book, 50c; 


3 different books $1. 60% — 5 7 Hes 
Dept. CK7 


ee Mass. 


We have books for men only. These books amaze, and 

please you. Satisfaction guaranteed. If under 21 pe don't 

o Bend express address and $1.00 for our combination offer, 
o catalog: 


MAY PUBLISHING CO., Dept.T, 1401 42nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Real Art Magazines 


High class—25-35-50 cent sellers—now out of 
No junk. Sold in the U.S. A. only. 


print. 
Do not send cash. 9 for $1.00. 


ARTO SALES CO,, 527 So. Clark St., Chicago 


Don’t You—Miss? 
The Vice-President’s Son 


BY DAN SYTTON 
A real book — risque, humorous, illustrated, that 
tells things it shouldn’t tell. Over a hundred pages. 
Clothbound, $1.00. NEW PUBLISHING DO., Dept. 
M,527 South Clark St., Chicago. 
Send 25 cents for large list names, 


LONESOME? addresses of pretty girls wishing 


correspondents. Lovers’ Guide, 12 Hot Air Cards and 4 
daring girl pictures included free. 


We safely guarantee our quick acting 30 
tabs, the only great and original successful 


AMERICAN CLUB 
P. O. Box 421, Gleason, Tennessee 

periodic “monthly compound" on the 
market. Sure relief for most stubborn 


LADI ES abnormal cases without harm, pain or inter- 


ference with work. Sent postpaid in plain sealed wrapper, with 
directions for use. Complete special treatment $3.00. Write in 
confidence, 

CLIFFORD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. T, 1401 42nd Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WINNIE WINKLE 


FOR MEN ONLY; "A Merry Widow," ‘‘Mother Eve," "Mama 
and Papa," *Mabel's Letter to Hubby," arbary Kate 17 more, 


incl. the new Tillie and Mac, etc. Also 24 French style pictures. 
The complete works for $1 bill. 


UNIVERSAL CO., 4166 Park Ave., 


WERCO FRENCH TONIC TABLETS 


Dept. T NewjYork City 


Double Strength. A potent tonic and nerve stimulant for men, $2.00 
postpaid, in plain wrapper (or C. O. D. $2.15). 3 boxes for $5.00. Special 
strength, $3.00; 2 boxes Special Strength $5.00. Money-back 1 
Werco Laboratories, 205 Middlesex St., Lowell Mass., Dept. 


FREE TO MEN 


Catalog of Books, Novelties, Pictures for Men Only. Stamps 
appreciated. Big set $1.00. SPECIALTY SALES, Box 
1429, San Francisco. 


Develop Your Bust 


I will tell any 
woman how to do 
it absolutely free. 


Many women believe 
that the bust cannot be 
developed or brought 
back to its former vigor- 
ous condition. Thousands 
of women have vainly 
used massage, electricity, 
pump instruments, oint- 
ments, general tonics, 
constitutional treatments, 
exercises and other 
methods without results. 


The Mdme. Du Barrie French 
Method 


is different from anything else ever brought be- 
fore American women. It is based on scientific 
facts absolutely. 


To any woman who will send a 2c stamp to 
pay postage, I will send in a plain sealed en- 
velope, my illustrated booklet of information and 
positively convincing testimonials from many who 
have used my method. 


MDME. DU BARRIE 
Suite 9, 527 S. Clark St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUIT 
TOBACCO 


No man or woman can escape the 
harmful effects of tobacco. Don't try 
to banish unaided the hold tobacco 
has upon you. Join the thousands of wil 
inveterate tobacco users that have 

found it easy to quit with the aid of the Keeley Treatment, 


KEELEY EEF 


Tobacco Habit 
— For 
Over 50 Years 


quie = ety beens uu : ving tor tobacco. Write soday tor Free 
ook tel iow to quic W ourself from the tobacco 
Mus ssa ur PRODR Back rantee. " 


e famous en ‘Treatment for Liquor and 
n on Reques! ipondence Strictly Confiden! 
Dept. E-628 "Dwight, 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
M Hot, Spicy cartoon Drawings. „Tülle and 
B ‘ob, " “Dick's Model," The Honeymoon," 
“Mabel’s Boy Friend,” Three Flappers,'" 
“What Peter Got,” The Wild Ride,” Ut Bad 
Slip," „A Hot Baby," „Some Dive,” &lso six French Stories and & 
Spicy picture booklet, all for $1.00. Express. Surprise money-back 
offer with order. 
“NOVELTIES” Dept. A, Room 45, 26 So. 15th St., Phila., Pa. 


DIRECT FROM FRANCE 


Wonderful PHOTOS of the Prettiest French Girls. Parisian 
Novelties and curious English Books—The kind men like—Samples 
for. $1.00, $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 notes. Interesting illustrated cata- 
ogue for 20 cents (stamps). 


PARISIANA LIB., GONESSE (S & O) 


FRANCE 


TOTS * CASPER 


The “REAL STUFF’’—Barney Google & Spark Plug, Boob McNutt 
& Pearl, Tillie the Toiler, Harold Teen & Lillums, Winnie Winkle, 
The Gumps, Night in Paris. 66 more and French pkg. with 55 
genuine French photos. All for $1.00 bill. BRED IMPORTING 
Go. Dept. T, P. O. Box 14, Fordham Sta., N. Y. 


FOR MEN ONLY 


Real Hot Novelties, Photos, etc. Samples $1.00 and $2.00. 
Sent Sealed. Guaranteed. State Age. Catalog FREE with 
orders only. Otherwise send 25c. 


LIBERTY CO., 2343 S. Kedzie Ave., 


Chicago, III. 


SAVE BIG MONEY on our com- 
MEN plete line of sanitary rubber 

goods—finest quality money 
back guarantee. Send dollar for big trial as- 
sortment (12) postpaid, or write today for 
free price list. ] 


RELAY SALES, NEW HAVEN. INDIANA 
HUNDREDS SEEKING MARRIAGE 


If you are lonely and sincere I can arrange a romantic correspondence 
that wil help you to find your ideal in à CONFIDENTIAL and 
dignified manner. Just the opportunity you have been awaiting. 
Full particulars for stamp. 


Mrs. F. Willard, 3004 N. Willard St., Chicago, III. 


WE HAVE THE STUFF 


For men only. 9 Different Rare and Daring “French Stories." 25 rare 
“French Style Pictures," Winnie Winkle,” Gus and Gussie,” Mama 
and Papa," Mother Eve," “Barbary Kate,” Mabel's Letter to Hubby,” 
20 more included. Also “A Merry Widow," and the new “Tillie and 
Mack.” The complete works for $1.00. Dworkin Sales Co., Dept. 
A, 1401 42nd St., Brooklyn, New York. 


KIP & ALICE 


French Stenogra| 1 8 A Model's Life, Adam and Eve, A Bachelor's 
Dream, Boss and Bubbles, Maggie and Jiggs, Peaches and Brown- 
ing; 10 more and latest Tillie and Mac; also 19 rare type of photo 
pict., and 4 Frenchy stories; all comp. for $1.00 bill. Dept. T 


BOROUGH NOVELTY CO., 4162 Park Ave., New York City 


BLOOD“ or oLD tHe case 


or What’s the Cause send for FREE Booklet about Dr, Panter’s 
Treatment, used successfully for over 25 years in the most severe 
and chronic cases. Write now. 

Dr. Panter, 54 W. Lake St., Room X-427, Chicago 


FREE!! 


Folding, Pocket Stereosco; 
make NER $1.50) Free with the purc! 
nude female double photos) for this stereosco 
are hand made superior quality. 
Price for the 5 sets $5—Stereoscope free. Creo dee Sold separately 
$1.25 per set. Money back for any reason. 
Ask for our illustrated list. 
ATLANTIS PUBLISHING CO. 

New York City 


A Stereoscope FREE!! 


, Finest Quality (German 
of 5 5 sets (50 
scope. These Stereo-photos 


110 West 42 St. 


Former Life Guard Has Private 
Collection of Girl Photos 


THREE FOR A HALF OR SEVEN FOR A DOLLAR 
Order by Mail Only 


Jack Grant, 525 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


French Bedroom Scenes 


Real life poses of Naughty French Girls. Knock-out Bedroom 
poses and scenes that will thrill you. Kind menlike. 12 differ- 
ent poses and scenes for $1.00. Sea-Breeze Bevel: House, 
Box 190, West Haven, Conn. Dept. TS-AG- 


YOU HAVE YOUR EYE ON the 


right offer for photos 
that you'll like. Sixteen 
Youthful and pretty girls in a variety of unusual poses for 
$1.00. Illustrated booklet 10c. 
BERT HEDSPETH 
3021 California St., Denver, Colorado, Dept. 110 


10 FLAPPER PICTURES 30c 


Beautiful American Girls, posed in lingerie. Full 
post card size and reproduced from photographs, 
not drawin; Order No. V-7. 10 Flappers, 30c 


mes ur 1931 catalog of novelties included. 
atalog only 5e. 


UNES NOVELTY CO. 
3 Niles, Michigan 


TILLIE & MAC 


Peaches and Browning s Ni Dora—Maggie and Jiggs—Boss and 
Bubbles—The Gumps—M: more, also more than 2 doz. rare 
genuine French photos (Montmarte type) hy different poses, all for 


bill. 
REX SALES, 4160 Park Ave. Dept. T New York City 


POEMS 
PASSION 


Over 100 of the Most Passionate Love 
Poems ever written. Dedicated to ‘‘Lovers 
and their love.” 

Bitter Sweet Love; Alone One Night; The 
Harlot’s House; Tiger - Love; Wiles O' 
Women; Yield All My Love; Turkish Love 
Song; Hold! ‘Back Thy Hours, Dark Night; 
To irgins; Pluck Life's Roses Today; Bed- 
ouin Song; Paolo and Francesca; Le Vampire; 
The Ni t Hath a Thousand "Eyes; Sweet 
Youth; Beat Against Me No Longer, ete., etc. 

Book K beautifully bound in Red chinatex, 
illustrated cover and frontispiece. Printed on 
finest eggshell paper. 

These imperishable heart-throbs of passion 
belong in every library. A Most Unusual 
Opportunity at a price you can’t afford to 
miss. Usual price $1.50. 


Only 60c prepaid 
2 for $1.00 


BIBLION PRESS 
527 So. Clark St., Chicago 


Dept. 20 


GLOW of LIFE 


HELPS YOU OVERCOME 
YOUR SEXUAL WEAKNESSES 


Newest, most effective and safest rejuvenator and gland 
stimulant known. For weak, deficient and abused glands 
caused by age, sexual excesses, fast living, late hours, worry 
nervousness, over-work, disease, etc. Used by men and 
women in all walks of life. Easy to take. Results will surprise 
you. Don’t take chances or waste * Ons money on other 
inferior and harmful preparations, when Glow of Life will 
help you. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. All 
correspondence confidential. Correspondence with physi- 
cians invited. Mailed to you in plain sealed package post- 
paid, 24 capsules for $1.00; 100 for $3.00; 200 fox $5.00. 


GLOW OF LIFE LABORATORIES CO. 


Dept. T-2, P. O. Box 744, Columbus, Ohio 


WOW! WHOOPEE! 


Boss & "oy Toots & Casper; A Bachelor's Dream; Tillie & 1 77 
A Adam & Ev E & Alice; The 3 C ane 


Model's 
ik; Somebody"s Stenog ve innie Winkl 
40 others; also French 8 iyi. 4700 Men Fs, Women Lovers i in 
different poses included, for $1.00. ADELPHI PRESS, P. O. 


Box 8, Coney Island Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Facts that everyone 


The Book of Nature married or about to be 
married should know. A 128-page book, illustrated. Sent 


upon receipt of only 25 cents. 
LADIE and suppression have been Sa NY. 
and easily overcome by the 
famous formula composing my Successful COM- 
BINATION TREATMENT. Even some of the 
worst cases have yielded in a few days after 
other methods failed. I absolutely Guarantee it 
harmless, easy to take and will not interfere 
with duties. Why take chances with your 
health? I am a Graduate Doctor with years of 
experience. Mail $3.00 for Complete Combina- 
tion Treatment with valuable instructions and 
Literature 


STEIN'S 
521 South State St., Chicago 


Thousands of cases of unnatural 
MONTHLY pain, irregularity 


directions for obtaining best results. 
FREE. Write Eri in confidence. 
E. M. PERDUE 

Suite 601, 818 walnut St., 


ATTENTION MEN 


Rare Collections of Photos, Cartoon Books, Novelties and Articles 
$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00 and $10.00. State Age. Don’t answer this 
ad unless you are past 21. Give Express Address. 


NOVELTY SALES, Box 329, Chicago, III, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


1 us arrange a romantic correspondence for you, Meet 
your sweetbeart thru. 
sociai correspondence cinb, » 


Members everywhere; strictly CONFIDENTIAL, efficient and 
dignified service. We have made thousands of lonely people 
PARTICULARS FREE. Write today if sincere. 


why met you 
EVA MOORE ;,» BOX 908 „ JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


*Experiences of Gloria 
Gooseson in the Apple 
Orchard" 


SPICY—HUMOROUS—DEEPLY INTER 
ESTING and yet REALISTIC, Wonderful 
Book. 44 illustrations, 

Price $1.00 


This INTR concerns 


in Plain co ver. 
WINEHOLT SALES CO. BOX 4, WOODBINE, PA. 


ONLY A TELEPHONE GIRL 


„Maggie and Jiggs,” Dumb Dora,” “Her Turn," “A Merry 
Widow,” “Man and Woman.” 20 Nifty Poses (Daring 
Kind) and Siroti Package. All for $1.00. 

PATHE SALES, 1401 42ND STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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